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THE QUEEN’S WREATH. 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM, 


Victoria of England to the Queen 

Of Spain, Christina, sent, in sorrow’s hour, 

A wreath of immortelles, and with the wreath 
A letter written in the royal hand,— 

These words: ‘‘ My sister, peace be unto thee. 
God doth afflict, not whom He least regards, 
But kindly chasteneth whom He loveth best!’’ 


They brought the wreath and letter to the Queen ; 
And she, with eyes suffused and dim with tears, 
Read the brief lines, and looking on the flowers, 
Exclaimed : ‘‘ My sister! thou hast suffered too. 
Yea, thou hast suffered even more than I; 

And so thy words are not an empty text, 

Thy wreath of flowers no sorrow’s mockery, 

But every blossom’s wet with thine own tears. 
God bless thee, Queen and sister! ’’ 


Oh, how good 
And lovely is this heay’n-born sympathy ! — 
A vine, that twines about a broken heart, 
And sends its tendrils out on every side, 
That they may twine around some other heart ; 
A grace that’s born and thrives in suffering, — 
A vine that’s ever climbing in the dark, 
Yet ever reaching up to find the light! 
This is God’s will, whene’er he sends us grief, 
That out of sorrow sympathy shall grow ; 
And so men’s hearts, through all this wide, wide world, 
May be united in love’s gentle bond, 
Till the Queen’s Wreath encircles the whole earth! 


CONVERSATION AS A STUDY. 


BY KATE SANBORN. 


And why not? Why do we cram ologies, osophies, 
and onomies into a young girl’s over-taxed brain, and then 
complacently send her out into the critical, censorious 
world with a limited vocabulary, little knowledge of the 
subtle meaning, the ins and outs, the lights and shades of 
her own language, scanty information on current topics, 
less power to communicate what she has read, and a few 
silly stock phrases, which I wish could be obliterated. 
The best scholars seem to be often awkward, shy, and 
silent, unless drawn out upon their favorite study ; the more 
frivolous and superficial chatter, indulge in superlatives, 
and giggle. Is this too severe? A wise old bachelor, 
who has had uncommon social opportunities and who is 
always criticising his women friends in a way at once cyn- 
ical and helpful, said to me the other day: ‘“ Why don’t 
you start a conversation class? It is an art that is 
strangely and sadly neglected. At least you can write 
about this and try to wake women to the fact that they do 
not converse. They seem to merely open their pretty 
mouths and let the words tumble out without any plan or 
forethought. I asked a young lady who was attending 
one of our best boarding schools, what instruction was 
given there in conversation, and she had never heard of 
such a thing being attempted.” So he set me to thinking 
and writing. Professor Townsend has given you a series 
of admirable essays on conversation. I am sure he will 
not object to my following in the same track with a few 
homely, every-day, actual illustrations. Let me speak 
first of unmeaning and annoying phrases which are uni- 
versally used by the slipshod talker. 

Some of my friends, after making a statement that is 


panied with a monotonous gesture or wave of the hand 
for added assistance and explanation, as if the rather 
simple sentence was an abstruse geometric problem, which 
I must approach by gentle degrees and with a deal of 
boosting. 

I once visited an otherwise agreeable couple, where the 
wife would respond to-all I said, “To be sure,” “to be 
sure,” and the husband used this odious “‘ see ?’’ constantly, 
until I was forced to give up the intimacy. They were 
good friends, but unendurable from this habit. 

** Doncher know?” and “all that sort of thing,’’ are 
far too common. Others use “ you know” to punctuate 
their remarks, when I do not know; or, “as you say,” 
when I have not said anything of the sort. 

Listen to the superlatives that pour out from the lips of 
the average young lady or married woman. 

First and last let me anathematize “ perfectly lovely.” 
Bah ! that is truly nauseating. I venture to affirm that 
that much-abused phrase is used at least ten times daily, 
by every schoolgirl, every college-girl, every young lady 
in this country. It is the stock phrase at Smith, Welles- 
ley, and Vassar ; in fact, conversation would droop and 
languish without,it. A young lady comes in to see me, 
and she begins: ‘“ O Miss Sanborn, how perfectly lovely 
your rooms are! and isn’t it lovely to live in a flat! and 
you have an elevator,—how lovely! It’s just horrid to 
climb three flights as I had to yesterday, although the 
bride I called on was so lovely I didn’t mind, you know. 
Her rooms were fitted up so lovely with her wedding 
presents, don’t you see, and she had on a perfectly elegant 
reception dress,—just too lovely for anything, doncher 
know? I can’t describe it, but it had lots of jet on satin, 
and ‘twas just lovely. Her hair, you know, is just that 
exquisite, lovely chestnut shade, with a ripple of gold, 
doncher know, and all that sort of thing. You don’t 
know how I enjoyed your reception last week, the music 
was so splendid! And that pretty woman who whistled, 
wasn’t she bewitching! just too lovely for any thing! And 
the men! you do get such nice men,—good looking, and 
such swells! Oh, ma and I said when we got home that 
it was perfectly lovely.” 

I have heard that phrase applied to a young pig, toa 
sausage, to an opera, to a corpse ! 

I would like to start a society for its suppression and 
extinction. If a fine of one penny had to be paid every 
time it was used, we could raise the million-dollar monu- 
ment to General Grant, send fifty thousand young women 
to Montana, put all the sewing women and superfluous 
women in easy circumstances, and send out another Arctic 
expedition. Others compel you to answer their decidedly 
stale remarks, their truisms, their platitudes, by con- 
stantly appending a “ Don’t you think so?”’ “ Don’t you 
agree with me?” For instance: “I don’t believe in di- 
vorce when there are children ; for a mother is always a 
mother, and a father is a father still,—don’t you think so? ”’ 

I am also distressed by the reiteration of, ‘Is that so?”’ 
when I am endeavoring to interest a friend in some news. 
Of course it’s “so,”’ or my veracity is called in question. 

It is distressing to hear certain phrases used as a sub- 
stitute for wit, as this, which is extremely popular: ‘“ My 
trunk went over the wrong ferry,” said an accomplished 
and traveled college graduate to me the other day, ‘“ and 
so I had to trot down to Barclay street to look it up!”’ I 
looked at the tall, graceful, intellectual girl, and wondered 
how she-could think it added to the humor or interest of 
her narrative to say she trotted, when in reality she took 
the elevated train and rode there. Or, I hear girls say, 
“T pranced about, and let him know I was vexed.” Do 
they desire to be thought coltish? And again, I notice 
such an odd phrase, “ J went to work and told him all I 
had heard about his last mash. He was all broke up, 
and yesterday he went to work and wrote me just the 
loveliest note, just killing, and explained it all; so I 


self-evident, and that any one but an idiot could apprehend | thought I must just trot down to tell you all about it.” 


Just one more word that should be tabooed. It is 
“well.” Let each one who reads this count how many 
times he or she begins a sentence with it, in one day. I 
watched a distinguished professor of literature conduct- 
ing a Shakespeare class, and counted over thirty “ wells,” 
with nearly as many inflections, during the first half-hour. 
* Giggling is not conversation. Many seem to labor 
under that delusion. If complimented, they giggle; if 
embarrassed, they giggle ; if amused, they giggle; if they 
are in want of a new theme, they giggle; if they want to 
show appreciation of other's talk, they giggle. This bad 
habit spoils the effect of the best anecdote or the quickest 
retort. Don’t be afraid to laugh, but don’t, O don’t, laugh 
and talk at the same time. There are various kinds of 
giggles used to punctuate conversation, as the shrill 
“ te-hee, te-hee,” and the sniffling giggle, and the nervous, 
half-hysteric giggle, ete., ete. Watch your own conversa- 
tion this week. Watch your friends, and quietly}study 
their faults,—not to attack and annoy them, but to learn 
what to avoid. 

And another time I’ll report some styles of conversation 
I am obliged to listen to with an appearance of interest. 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY.—(X.) * 


BY LARKIN DUNTON, LL. D., 
Head Master of Boston Normal School. 


FACULTIES OF PRESENTATION, 


Let us turn our attention once more to the activities of 
the intellect, and, for the sake of acquiring some general 
ideas, which will assist us in the study of the various 
phases of intellectual action, let us attempt to classify still 
farther the acts of presentation, of representation, and of 
thought. And first we will consider acts of presentation. 

We have defined presentation to be the power of the 
soul to know objects when immediately in its presence. 
Any exercise of this power is an act of presentation. The 
result of such act is presentative knowledge. This dis- 
tinetién between the power, or faculty, of the soul to act, 
the exercise or use of the power, and the resulting knowl- 
edge, should be kept clear, even in cases where the power, 
the act, and the result are all called by the same name. 
Do acts of presentation differ in their character to such 
an extent that we are warranted in assuming the existence 
of different powers, or faculties, of presentation ? 

In general we may say that there are two distinct 
classes of objects of knowledge,—the world of matter and 
the world of mind, the phenomena of the material world 
and the phenomena of spirit, material objects and states 
of the soul itself. Whatever is known is an object of 
knowledge. It may be a tree, or the act of seeing a tree, 
or the emotion of beauty that results from seeing the tree. 
Whatever is present to the soul as a thing known is an 
object of knowledge. Now it may be stated, at the outset, 
that human minds, or souls, are incapable of knowing 
things in and of themselves. We know only the phe- 
nomena, or appearances of things,—not their essences. 
What the material world is, in and of itself, is as much 
unknown to us as is the essence of the soul. We know 
the phenomena of mind; we know only the phenomena 
of matter. 

But these phenomena are unlike. To the world of 
matter belong the phenomena of extension, with the result- 
ing phenomena of length, breadth, and thickness ; of color, 
with all its endless variety of quality, shade, and tint; of 
sound, with all its varieties of pitch, timbre, harmony, and 
discord; as well as the phenomena of odor, taste, and 
touch, and all its other powers of awakening ideas in the 
mind through affections of the senses. 

The phenomena of the soul are the acts which it per- 
forms, and the states in which it exists. The soul, for 
example, sees, hears, feels, smells, and tastes; it remem- 
bers, imagines, and reasons. All these acts are so many 
phenomena of the soul. It also feels emotions of beauty, 
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sublimity, and adoration. It desires, it loves, and it 
hates. These varying states in which the soul exists are 
but so many varying phenomena of the soul. They are 
not the soul in its essence ; they are only so many varying 
ways in which it manifests itself to itself. 

Here, then, are two generically different classes of phe- 
nomena,—those of matter, and those of mind. They are 
both objects of knowledge. They are both capable of 
being immediately known. But the one is known through 
the help of the senses, while the other is known without 
such help. The one set of phenomena is without, the 
other within, the mind. The one may be known by all 
minds, the other only by the mind whose phenomena they 
are. Every phenomenon of matter exists for all alike} 
every phenomenon of mind exists only for the single mind 
in which it is. 

The power of the soul to know the phenomena of matter 
presentatively I call perception. The power of the soul 
to know the phenomena of the soul presentatively I call 
consciousness. If it be objected that all knowledge of 
matter presupposes acts of the mind, and that, conse- 
quently, all perception necessarily involves consciousness, 
I reply, that matter is not the knowledge of matter; and 
that, even if I must be conscious of every act of knowing 
a material thing, still the thing known and the act of 
knowing are not the same. Hence it is desirable to dis- 
tinguish these two kinds of activities,—namely, knowing 
matter and knowing mind,—and this certainly is con- 
veniently done by assuming different faculties. 

To put the matter in another way: Every soul is capable 
of distinguishing between itself and material things, be- 
tween those activities which take place in the soul itself 
and those which occur in the objects around it. Every 
soul has the power to know the phenomena of mind, and 
the power to know the phenomena of matter; the one is 
consciousness, the other perception. 

We recognize, then, two faculties of presentation,— per- 
ception and consciousness. As results, they may be defined 


as follows: Perception is a presentative knowledge of 
matter. Consciousness is a presentative knowledge of 
mind. 


GRAVES OF EMERSON, HAWTHORNE, AND 
THOREAU, AT CONCORD, MASS. 


BY EDWARD A. 


The cemetery of Sleepy Hollow is as distinctive as the 
character and work of some of those whose bodies quietly 
A ridge in the form of a semicircle 


RAND. 


sleep in its shadow. 
sweeps almost round a large, level plot, beyond which 
swells a still higher slope, roofed by trees and dotted with 
the stones of the dead. You are reminded of the old am- 
phitheatre, with its level, open arena, up from which ex- 
tend the sloping seats for the spectators. At the left of 
that green, wooded slope is the lot of the Thoreau family, 
with its plain, brown stones. One of them is marked with 
the name of Henry D. Thoreau,—who wrote Walden, 
among other works,—who loved the woods and streams, 
and made his books musical with the murmurous wafting 
of the pine branches and the rippling of water and the 
Very near that stone is a lot 
hedged with green, and within are three graves. The 
longest is covered with myrtle, softly, thickly bedded 
there, and the low, white stone carries just the name, 
Hawthorne. Two little grandchildren were buried near 
the author, who gave to the Scarlet Letter and the 
House of the Seven Gables that strange fascination of 
the weird and shadowy in human life. Taking the path 
that rambles along the top of this high slope, you reach, at 
last, a huge block of white quartz. If it has any geo- 
metrical shape, it is pyramidal. Behind the stone, name- 
less when I saw it, is a grave. The print of feet oft- 
coming, you notice around the grave. Looking at other 
stones in the neighborhood, you see the family name of 
Emerson, and you judge correctly that here lies, beneath 
that nameless quartz, the body of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
whose mind was a singular blending of Plato and Socrates, 
Carlyle and John Brown. It would seem as if the four 
must have gone to Concord and at times tenanted the 
brain of the Concord sage. It is a restful spot in the old 
New England town where lie the above honored remains. 
The birds, with their sympathetic notes, the soft-footed, 
bright-eyed chipmunks, and pilgrims from many quarters, 
alone disturb the hush of Sleepy Hollow. 


sweet calls of the birds. 


A WORDSWORTHIAN HOLIDAY AMONG 
THE NEW ENGLAND HILLS. 


BY OLIVE E, DANA. 


A village academy, somewhere among the New Hampshire hills, 
stands,—as it has stood for twoscore years,—a square, many-win- 
dowed building, its pristine yellow faded till there is little contrast 
between it and the trimmings of dingy white which once decorated 
it. The blinds have been occasionally, and recently, repainted, 
and the building and grounds are otherwise in excellent order. 
Within, though the furniture is that of twenty years ago, and the 
appurtenances are too scantily renewed from a too scanty endow- 
ment, is a busy, well-taught, enthusiastic school. It is evidently 
the resort of many an ardent boy or ambitious girl, whose pluck 
and perseverance hide an almost penniless purse, and it is patron- 
ized, too, by parents of ampler means, who recognize the present 
excellent work done there, and revere the traditions of the school. 
It has its counterparts scattered here and there, on windy hills, by 
pleasant rivers, in groves where the oak leaves rustle or the pines 
sway and murmur and shed their balsamic fragrance. 

Linked with these institutions,—now perhaps modernized or re- 
organized or decaying and forgotten, the most of them, for this of 
which I write is one of the few exceptions,—are how many names 
which are in our proudest annals of heroism and philanthropy and 
poesy! And Northdale Academy had, too, its quota of such sons 
and daughters. The school impressed you like a home, where was 
mind rather than means, the plain living and high thinking so 
vaunted before the rising generation. And it gave you an odd 
sense of incongruity, as if the young people of to-day were ‘‘ play- 
ing school’’ in some old-fashioned schoolroom, with the few and 
ill-adapted helps of a quarter of a century ago. But it would not 
take long to discover that those pupils, the most of them, were 
busy with anything but play. They were at work,—or doubtless, 
some of them would have said, were getting ready for their life- 
work,—with that earnestness of purpose and application that some- 
times arises from a realization that the time of preparation is all 
too short. 

It was a Friday afternoon late in March. Though the snow lay 
dazzling and untrodden on the hills, and one could see afar the 
teams, like black specks, on the frozen, winding river, the bugle- 
note of winter’s retreat had already sounded. The bluebirds had 
come, and some one had seen a robin! The class in English liter- 
ature,—the senior class,—sat in the recitation seats at the close of 
the one hour in the week that their principal,—a bright-faced woman 
with earnest eyes and scholarly tastes, and attainments in some 
branches that would furnish forth a score of self-satisfied peda- 
gogues, yet so modestly worn that few suspected them; with gen- 
erous sympathies, and a strong hold through them on her pupils’ 
hearts,—could allot to elles-lettres, with the occasional added privi- 
lege,—for privilege it was to her and to them,—of an ‘‘ author’s 
day.’’ It was of this that they were speaking. 

** Yes,’’ Miss Norris answered, in reply to the question whether 
they might not have another soon, ‘‘ I think we can take half the 
afternoon session for some author whose birthday comes soon, 
within two or three weeks, or at most a month.’’ And consulting 
her memoranda, she went on: 

‘*T have noted some birthdays of authors falling within a few 
weeks. There are of English authors, Wordsworth, April 7; Shake- 
speare, April 23; John Keble, April 25; Danti Gabriel Ros- 
setti, May 12. Of American writers, I have Washington Irving, 
April 3; Louise Chandler Moulton, April 10; Alice Cary, April 
26; T. B. Read, March 12. Any of these I am willing to observe, 
and I wish we could take time for more than one. But as we can’t. 
within the month, we will take a vote on it.’’ 

Accordingly, the ballot was taken, and on the fluttering white 
bits the teller counted the name of ‘‘ William Wordsworth,’ 
pany at least ten times, by as many hands. And Wordsworth 
it was. 

** What made you boys vote for Wordsworth ? ’’ queried a brown- 
eyed girl as, after school, the seniors drew together. ‘‘We might 
have had Mrs. Louise Moulton. I think she’s lovely! And one 
of us could have written her of it, too.’ 

** Miss Norris wouldn't let you. Mrs. Moulton’s well enough, 
but men like a different subject. The women writers are apt to be 
too,—well,—not to say ‘thin,’ but not much of ’em, you know!”’ 

“Will Raynor! Too thin, indeed! Think of Mrs. Browning, 
and Mrs. Stowe, and George Eliot! H’m!” 

“* There’s Mrs. Spofford we might have had, April 3,’” some one 
put in, plaintively. 

**T had set my heart on Alice Cary,’’ complained another. 
** And Miss Norris likes her, too; I heard her say so. 
what you did it for.’’ 

‘“* Why,’’ answered Tom Shaylor, a careless, bright fellow, disin- 
clined to work, yet with possibilities of something really noble, ‘‘ it 
won't be half the work to look up Wordsworth. We'll just hunt 
up his life and a list of his works; and she’ll give us a reference or 
two to hunt out, and one of you girls will say,— 


‘She dwelt among the untrodden ways 
The quiet ways of Dove’; ™ 


and another will reiterate ‘ We areSeven,’ and Will then will recite 
‘Goody Blake,’ and I will orate the ‘Ode to Duty,’ and ’’—un- 
heeding the demurring cries and laughing exclamations of his class- 
mates,—‘* Miss Norris will read some other things out of his poems, 
and tell us some more about Rydal Mount, and Grasmere, and the 
Lake School, and Wordsworthian simplicity, and all that sort of 
thing. Oh! ’twill be fine, and hardly any work at all for us, don’t 
you see? There's so little we can find out, you know. That's 
why I voted for William!”’ 

“That's just the trouble,” rejoined a thoughtful maiden 
Esther Hill. ‘I wish we could find out more. We shan’t baer 


I don’t see 


enough to make it interesting.”’ 


They had left the school building now, and snatches of their last 
words were wafted back to Miss Norris, as she came out a little 
later, having lingered for a word or two with her boy-janitor, an 
impecunious, dauntless student. 

A few minutes later she sat resting in a quiet room, whose win- 
dows looked southward to the school grounds, and westward where, 
beyond an ice-bound river, a loag chain of hills filled the western 
horizon. Snow ‘lay among the whispering pines, and the tender 
sky above them was flushing with the rich, warm sunset. It was 
an invalid’s room, and the invalid washer sister. From that cham- 
ber of peace only she and God knew what helpful suggestions, 
what new inspiration, what quickened hope, and more forbearing 
love she had carried to her work. 

“We are to have Wordsworth for a special exercise, by and by. 
Tell me what I can do to make it bright and stimulating, Helen ; 
something new, outside the textbooks.”’ 

The sister thought a moment. ‘ Bring me Burroughs’ Signs 
and Seasons, please, Fay, and that little group of the poets. Why 
not assign each something to find out ? they have the town library 
to goto. We'll be sure we know where to find it all.’’ 

So for an hour or two they turned the leaves of poet, and essayist, 
and traveler, and the following week the teacher carried to her 
schoolroom a carefully-written list of subjects and references, which 
she assigned to the several members of her class. Of one were re- 
quired biographical facts; of another, something about his relation 
with contemporary authors, and the critics. One wassent to Taine’s 
English Literature and Stedman's Victorian Poets ; another to Bar- 
ronghs’ Signs and Seasons, with its pleasant chapter on ‘* Words- 
worth’s Country ’’; another, still, to James T. Field's Yeste rdays 
with Authors, with its charming account of a visit to Wordsworth. 
One young lady was requested to note any allusions to Wordsworth 
in her favorite Mrs. Browning; another was asked to learn what 
she could of the poet’s loyal sister, the unselfish Dorothy Words- 
worth, who reminds us of that other poet's sister, Mary Lamb,— 
yet who, unlike her, gave all and exacted little. 

The region of Grasmere and the names connected with it,—of Dr. 
Thomas Arnold, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, DeQuincey, Harriet 
Martineau, Arthur Hugh Clough, and others,—was made a topic. 
And to Esther Hill was given the task of discovering, if she could, 
the characteristics of Wordsworth’s poetry, his originality, his place 
among poets, and his influence on later literature. 

** Well,’’ said Will Raynor, at recess, ** how do you like it? 
Wordsworth’s an easy subject, you know! ”’ 

**O, [ think it’s splendid,”’ put in one of the girls, before Tom 
Shaylor could answer; ‘I’m so glad we are to have him!”’ 

And Tom Shaytor replied: ‘* Well, there is considerable more 
to it than you'd a’ thought there’d be, but 1 think we shall survive 
it, my classmates, and I'll do my part.”’ 

‘*There’s something she’s forgotten,’’ said Esther Hill, ‘‘ those 
beantiful verses of Whittier’s, written on the fly-leaf of Words- 
worth’s Memoirs, don’t you remember? I must tell her of it.”’ 

But Miss Norris had not forgotten, and on that sunny April day, 
three weeks later, when without,— 


* Like an army defeated 
The snow had retreated,’’— 


and within, the portrait of Wordsworth looked down on an expect- 
ant school, that poem of our own Quaker bard, 


* Kindred in soul of him who found 
In simple flower, and leaf, and stone 
The impulse of the sweetest lays 
Our Saxon tongue has known,’’— 


was first on the modest program. 

**The exercises passed off very well,’’ reported Miss Norris to 
her sister; “‘simple, of course, but very well done, considering. 
The visitors told me ’twas charming; and,’’ with a little twinkle, 
think it was,—quite Wordsworthian! 


NEW YORK LETTER. 
THE INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF 
NEW YORK. 


ITS NEW QUARTERS, WORK, PLANS, AND SIDE ISSUES 


{From Regular Correspondent of the JouRNAL.} 


In the two or three months that have passed since the Industrial 
Education Association of New York formally dedicated the old 
Union Theological Seminary to its work, there has been no time 
lost in organizing classes, instituting lectures, and bringing all its 
departments into practical running order. The great, square brick 
building on University Place near Washington Square, is, as many 
of the JOURNALS readers may know, a very old one ; it was in the 
use of the “‘ Union”’ professors and students of Presbyterian theol- 
ogy for half a century, until some two or three years ago, when 
they moved to their handsome new quarters up town. Last spring 
it was leased by the Industrial Education Association. It had stood 
idle in the intervening time, falling into more or less disrepair and 
considerably more than less dirt and neglect ; so that the Association 
had a very practical question in industrial work to meet on the very 
threshold of their tew enterprise, for this was the real beginning of 
the present organization and of the systematic provision for its ex- 
tensive work. With sach courage and spirit as only women have 
to grapple with a neglected house, the vice-president, Miss Dodge, 
the superintendent, Miss Burns, and the House Committee went to 
work with their staff of house-maids from the Association’s training 
school, and a goodly force of painters and paper-hangers. The three 
top floors were soon fresh and clean and tastefully fitted up and 
furnished as bed-rooms and sitting rooms,—in themselves an illus- 
tration of neatness, order, and artistic taste. As soon as this was 
done the rooms found ready rent among teachers and some other 
professional women, who rejoiced at this opportunity of getting some 


of the comforts so easy for their brothers to obtain i 
es in the man 
buildings devoted exclusively to “ bachelor apartments,” tet 
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thus far denied to ‘‘spinsters.’’ These rooms are now some- 
what taken up by the teachers and officers in the Association, and 
are designed to be ultimately devoted entirely to their use and to the 
servants of the training school, so in all probability, as an apartment 
house, it will never be carried to perfection; but the overwhelming 
demand for their rooms,—they could have let two or three times as 
many as they had,—and the measure of success which the plan has 
achieved in the first months of its existence,—while officers, com- 
mittees, and the experiment itself are all untried and inexperienced 
with each other,—points the way to the possibilities of such a thing 
if taken up for its own sake and conducted judiciously on strictly 
common-sense and business principles, instead of in the boarding- 
school methods which, at the outset, gave the death blow to Judge 
Hilton’s ** Women’s Hotel’? up on Park avenue, and which has 
caused the downfall of all such attempts that have been hitherto 
made in New York. Thereare hostsof women who simply want to 
lodge in as free and independent a way as men do, and being inof- 
fensive by nature and filled up with business, ask no more of the 
heads of their house than to be served according to agreement, and 
further than that, to be let alone. Strange that such simple de- 
mands should be so difficult to obtain, yet they are, as many students, 
teachers, journalists,artists,ete.,can testify. They bave risen literally 
by the hundred at the first indication that such a thing was obtain- 
able. So it is that the House Committee of the Industrial Educa- 
tion Association have in this side issue of their scheme,—this mean- 
while expedient till their house is entirely taken up with their true 
work,—set the example of, or rather pointed out, the way in which 
such a thing as a perfectly respectable, convenient, and sensibly 
managed apartment house can be run for women and women only, 
without making their lives a burden by surveillance, petty rules, or 
gossip. 

But to the Association this is good, chiefly as a means of utilizing 
material that would otherwise lie idle; it brings rental for their 
extra rooms till they should need them for their work, makes a 
paying demand for the labor of their chambermaids, and gives 
practice to the few girls of the training school, till the time comes 
for this department to be filled up. The restaurant, too, that is 
attached to the house, and which is patronized for one meal per day 
or more by the lodgers as suits their convenience, also serves the 
same purpose of utility to their cooks and waitresses, and furnishes 
a home market for the dishes prepared in the cooking school, when 
there are dishes to be eaten; but the primary object of these classes 
is to teach the pupils how to cook, not to make dishes; the Associa- 
tion would no sooner sacrifice its main purpose of education to 
making good things to eat, even though there is demand for their 
sale outside of the house, than it would let its art pupils neglect 
their study in order to make pictures. 

When the society was formed on its present basis its work was, 
first of all, to help along in the great industrial movement, in 
creating a public interest in the system of education which combines 
the training found in the usual course of study with the elements of 
manual training, and, moreover, to establish with the public a belief 
in this system as the true one by which to train the boys and girls 
who are soon to become the men and women of the nation. ‘‘ Mem- 
ory is developed too largely,’’ they say, ‘* the reasoning powers less, 
and the eye and hand too little.’’ ‘* We want to develop the whole 
boy,”’ said one of the prime movers inthe work. ‘‘ Our idea is,’’ Miss 
Barns said to me, ‘‘ to earry the principles of the kindergarten system 
through the whole course of a child’s studies,—and to begin in the 
kindergarten proper so rationally that the three elements of learn- 
ing,—construction, representation, and decoration,—will be intro- 
daced at once, and in no case will there be anything for the child to 
unlearn,—not even the way in which it holds its pencils or makes 
its lines.’’ The practical form that this took was, of course, classes 
in various departments of industrial training, which are now in a 
flourishing and growing condition; but now that the combined 
efforts of so many devoted men and women throughout the country 
have roused this public interest and sympathy, the Association has 
already began to push ahead to the next step,—normal training,— 
for young men and women, to which the classes are incidental, and, 
of course, very necessary. This will be in full operation during the 
summer months, which is the Association’s ‘* busy season.’’ Students 
over eighteen years of age are admitted to the normal department 
upon passing a satisfactory examination, and under competent pro- 
fessors will be taught in the best methods of industrial education, 
and while in training will be required to teach the pupils of the 
juvenile classes, who come from the highways and hedges in the 
summer months and swell in numbers far beyond those attending 
at present. ‘Two courses of training are carefully laid out, one for 
a period of three months, and one for a full school year of forty 
weeks. Lectures on art, literature, and sciences will be given for 
the benefit of the students who will be required to attend and take 
notes, and also to follow a course of reading that will be marked out 
for them, Special classes for teachers, also, will be held during 
July and August in the various branches undertaken by the Asso- 
ciation, which are, mathematics and sciences as applied to indus- 
trial training, free-hand and mechanical drawing, domestic science 
(cookery, cleaning, and the like), carpentry, joinery, lathe work, 
clay modeling, wood carving, and pattern making. Meanwhile, 
summer is not yet come, but the classes are full and doing excellent 
work. Ina big room on the second floor of the building, a goodly 
company of little folks gather every morning to their agreeable 
play, guided by a soft, pleasant hand, through which they never 
feel the invincible rules of Froebel which regulate all they do. In 
the rooms joining the kindergarten, the classes in drawing, model- 
ing, carpentering, and sewing are held. These, at present, are 
made up from various sources,—children who come at three or 
four o'clock and work till dark, stopping reluctantly then, aud in- 
quiring where they can buy clay, ete., on their way home so as to 
fill up their spare moments out of school,—with their schoolwork 
forsooth, and this of their own choice and planning! The teachers 
rejoice. It is a realization of ‘‘ Article of Belief’’ No. VIII. : 
** That the various occupations which are by this system given to the 
children render study less irksome than any system can in which 
the exercise of the faculty of memory is alone involved.’’ There 
are no stringent rules about keeping quiet, therefore no temptation 
to break them. But the work is made so pleasant and interesting 
that so-called discipline is unnecessary. In the carpenter shop, for 
instance, I have often seen the whole twenty-four boys of the Mon- 
day class so intently busy that visitors could stand at the door of 
their long room and watch its line of pupils at their fully equipped 
benches, for any length of time without attracting the least atten- 
tion; or if a boy did look up now and then, his eyes would go 
back to his bench at once, and there would be no waver in the fall 
of his hammer nor halt in the course of his plane. Time flies so 
swiftly with them that the boys persist in believing that the clock 
is fast as they see the signs of the lesson drawing to a close. Miss 
Burns told me the other day that the only time she ever saw the 
eyes of any child in these classes fill with tears was a short time ago 
when a little fellow had to be refused admittance to the carpenter 
class because he was too short to stand at the bench. +H. A. S. 


— The best literary work is done, not under the nightmare of a 
constant load under which the student can barely stagger, but with 
the repose which accompanies conscious ability to accomplish what 
is undertaken.—Supt. A. P. Marble, Worcester, Mass. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 
A CLEVER TEACHER in McPherson, Kan., has scored a 
success lately by reviving an old method in teaching geog- 
raphy. A rearrangement of the old song, which many 
of our readers will remember, has been made,— 


* Oh, come, let us sing 
Our country’s noble rivers,— 
St. Lawrence gay begins the lay, 
St. Johns next we see,”’ etc. 


This exercise is a geography lesson, a memory drill, 
and music practice, all in one, and could be used with 
profit, no doubt, in many schools. 


A MAN with an artistic instinct does not draw a straight 
line hesitatingly, for that makes it rough and uneven. 
Neither does he strike it off thoughtlessly at a single 
stroke, for that would curve or wave it. He makes two 
limiting points, then runs his eye from one to the other to 
fix the direction, and with a single movement makes a 
line as straight as an arrow. Thus the teacher who has 
an artistic instinct for teaching does not follow devices 
individually, for that would be as uneven as the drawing 
of a line an inch at a time; no more does he rush head- 
long upon any course of instruction, old or new, but he 
studies philosophy of mind, and the mind itself enough 
to know under what conditions of the mind he may start 
and the end to be sought; and with a knowledge of the 
mind with which he works, and the results to be reached 
by the teaching, he uses whatever he finds wherever he 
finds it that will contribute to the shortest line between 
these points. More philosophy will bring better methods. 


ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY.—(VIII.)* 


BY A. H. KELLEY, A. M., 
Secretary of Asbury Park Summer School of Pedagogy. 


Observations from the North Pole. 
As we have seen Polaris from the north pole of the 
earth, let us watch the movements of the stars from this 


point. We have found Polaris to be the pivot or pole of 


~ 


45 
~ 


the axis upon which all the star sphere seems to turn. 
“Tf we are standing upon the north pole of the earth, 
where will Polaris appear?” ‘In our zenith.” 

‘‘ What will be the appearance of the daily movement 
of a star 30° from Polaris?” ‘ As Polaris is the center 
or hub upon which all the stars seem to turn, and is 
directly overhead, a star 30° from this hub would appear 
to move around keeping always 30° from it; it would 
appear to move in a circle with Polaris as its center. As 
we are standing directly beneath this hub, every point in 
the circumference of the circle will be equally distant from 
us and its plane parallel to the plane upon which we stand.” 

‘* How will a star, 45° from Polaris, appear to us if 
observed for twenty-four hours?’’ “ Its orbit will be the 
circumference of a circle with the same center as that of 
the star just observed; so every point in the circumfer- 
ence of this circle will be equally distant from us.” 

‘“* Will this circle appear to lie in the same plane as the 
circle of the star 30° from Polaris’”’ ‘No; as the star- 
sphere appears to us like a great hollow sphere, this latter 
circle will be further from Polaris in this sphere, and thus 
appear lower down; it will appear in a plane parallel to 
the plane of the orbit of the star previous'y observed (30° 
from Polaris), but beneath it.” 

‘‘ How would the entire orbit of a star 70° from Polaris 
appear to one standing on the north pole?” “It would 
form a circle on the star-sphere, parallel to the plane of the 


30° from Polaris appear 
our horizon must be 90° from it, at the celestial equator ; 
and as the star is 30° below Polaris, the celestial equator, 
or the horizon must be 30° less than this distance from 
the orbit of the star, or 60°.” 


we stand on the north pole 
and 90° from our zenith is our horizon; and 90° from 


the teacher will experience the most difbculty. 
time this grade of work is reached there should be some 
simple outline of composition to which reference is to be 
made. 
should accordingly be taken up only after the student has 
acquired a solid basis in the more elementary subjects. 
It should, in fact, be postponed until Jate in a college 
course. 
“Scholars come foo soon and too unripe to logic and 


equator. Its plane would also be parallel to the planes 
of the orbits of the two stars previously observed (30° and 
45° from Polaris).” 


“ How far above the horizon would the orbit of the star 
?” As Polaris is in our zenith 


By the same course of reasoning it is evident that the 


orbit of the star, 45° from Polaris, would appear 45° 
above the horizon, and the orbit of the star 70° from Po- 
laris would appear 20° above the horizon. 


** How would a star 90° from Polaris appear to us as 
?” Polaris is in our zenith, 


Polaris is the celestial equator; so a star 90° from our 
zenith would appear at our horizon on the celestial equator, 
and its complete orbit would be visible at the horizon. 
It would always appear to be on the celestial equator.” 

Our conclusion, from the above statements, is that the 
orbits of all stars seen from the north pole appear parallel 
to the plane of the horizon of the observer. 


TEACHING OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION.—(V.) 


BY ERNEST W. HUFFCUT, 
Instructor in Rhetoric and Composition in Cornell University. 


Having thus done his whole duty, previous to the prep- 
aration of the essay, the teacher has one more, and per- 
haps the most important duty of all. He must carefully 
read and correct the work of the pupils. In this, more 
than in any other branch of the work, the teacher needs 
to possess ready sympathy and a large power of adapt- 
ability. Two extremes present themselves, somewhere 
between which lies the golden mean so earnestly to be 
sought. The teacher may criticise very severely, and 
thereby discourage the pupils, or he may criticise too 
leniently and thereby confirm them in glaring faults. 
Certain principles should be kept constantly in mind. 

In the first place it is to be remembered that a style 
may be far removed from the standard of which the 
teacher most approves, and yet be a very excellent and 
In other words, I would make a plea for 
“Style,”’ says Buffon, “is the man 


forcible style. 
individuality in style. 
himself.” Pascal said that a simple and natural style, 
the eloquence of nature, enchants us with reason; for 
while we are looking out for an author we find a man.* 
Let it be kept constantly in mind that composition differs 
from all the other school exercises in that it is, when 
rightly treated, an expression of the pupil’s own individu- 
ality. Any method of criticism which hampers or destroys 
this natural expression is faulty and often fatal. 

I would not be understood, however, as condemning the 
criticism of those features of a pupil’s style which are 
manifestly vicious. Wherever a pupil offends in any way 
against the established canons of good writing he should 
be corrected. 

It is clear that the nature and extent of the criticism 
will depend largely upon the grade of work that is doing. 
With the more youthful pupils the criticism should not 
extend at first beyond the faults of the individual sentence. 
The sentence is the unit of all composition. The aim of 
the teacher, therefore, should be to make sure that his 
pupils can first properly construct a sentence, and much 
time might profitably be given to this work in the lower 
grades. Let the child be required to express the same idea 
in as many ways as his ingenuity can invent. ‘The result 
would be a collection of sentences which would furnish 
ample illustrations of faults to be corrected and excel- 
lencies to be commended. One of the sentences might 
then be expanded into a paragraph, and the same method 
pursued, 

It is in criticising the completed theme, however, that 
By the 


Formal rhetoric is a study difficult to grasp, and 


Bacon perceived this truth when he said, 


* Copyright, 1886. 


* Quoted in Shedd’s translation of Theremin’s Eloquence a Virtue. 
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rhetoric, arts fitter for graduates than children and 
novices.” Every teacher of English in our colleges has 
doubtless met a number of students every year who have 
completed in a preparatory school a course in some rhe- 
torical textbook, and yet cannot put together ten consecu- 
tive sentences without some flagrant violation of the laws 
of discourse. In no other subject is theory, unsupported 
by practice, more utterly worthless. 

“ Half a dozen rules,” says De Quincey, “for evading 
the most frequently recurring forms of awkwardness, of 
obscurity, of misproportion, and of double meaning, would 
do more to assist a writer in practice, laid under some 
necessity of hurry, than volumes of general disquisition.””* 

Fortunately there have been published in recent years 
some works which are admirably fitted for this purpose. 
Among these may be named Dr. Abbott’s How to Write 
Clearly. Professor Gilmore’s Outlines of the Art of 
Expression is somewhat more systematic in its arrange- 
ment. But perhaps the very best work of all is Professor 
Nichol’s English Composition, a little book published in 
the “ Primer Series.”” Clark's Practical Rhetoric is in 
many respects the most practical treatise, being an adapt- 
ation of Abbott’s How to Write Clearly, with additions 
and suggestions. 

Having, then, selected one of these textbooks for class- 
room use, the teacher should prepare some simple system 
of abbreviations by which to refer to the different topics 
treated in the book. If the work is divided into sections 
plainly indicated, reference may be made by writing in 
the margin of the essay the number of the section. If 
this plan is not feasible, a list of abbreviations could be 
drawn up somewhat as follows: A, Ambiguity; C, Gen- 
eral want of clearness; J), Strike out; /, Expand; G, 
Bad grammar; O, Orthography at fault; P, Punctuation 
at fault; A, Redundancy; S, Want of simplicity; 7, Bad 
Taste; Tr., Transpose; Trt., Trite; U, Want of Unity ; 
V, Vague; Paragraph required; No No paragraph 
required ; 4/S., Manuscript badly prepared ; X, Some error 
not specified. 

The teacher has next to read the compositions and place 
in the margin such criticisms as may be thought best. 
When, for instance, there is an offence against clearness, 
let C be written in the margin opposite the faulty sentence. 
If the offence is the use of a hackneyed phrase, let 7'r¢. be 
written, and so on. If there is ample time, and the class 
is not too large, the teacher should go over each essay 
with the writer and point out those inherent faults of his 
style which cannot be fully designated by abbreviations. 
Especially should the methods of transition from sentence 
to sentence and from paragraph to paragraph be examined 
and criticised. De Quincey declares that the two capital 
secrets in the art of prose composition are, /irs/, the phi- 
losophy of transition and connection ; and second, the way 
in which sentences are made to modify each other.| Now 
these are things that must be pointed out to members of a 
class individually. A paragraph must be taken up on the 
same principles as a sentence, for it is, in fact, as neces- 
sary to study the mutual interdependence of sentences in 
a paragraph as of phrases and clauses in a sentence. Un- 
less the paragraph has unity of purpose and structure, 
and has a continuity of thought running through it, there 
will be inevitable confusion and obscurity. 

The corrected essay should be rewritten, and the cor- 
rections embodied in the new copy. The rewritten work 
should be examined by the teacher, and the improvements 
in form noted and commented upon. An excellent prac- 
tice is to copy one of the faulty sentences upon a black- 
board, and call upon the class to express the idea in an- 
other sentence which shall be free from these faults. 

Finally, in closing, allow me to remind teachers that 
the knowledge which they may impart to a pupil will be 
of comparatively little use to society if he be unable to 
express clearly and forcibly the ideas which are his. In 
an age when newspaper English is almost the only writ- 
ten composition which the average citizen reads, it is 
highiy important that schools of learning should point out 
a purer and more effective style. When an eminent critic 
charges that professional authors “are distinguished by 
the most absolute carelessness,” and that “no excess of 
awkwardness, or of inelegance, or of unrhythmical cadence, 
is so rated in the tariff of faults as to balance in the writ- 
er's estimate the trouble of remoulding a clause, of inter 


* Essay on Style:"’ Works (Edinburg ed., 1862), Vol. X, p. 198. 
| See Minto’s Znglish Prose Literature, p. 11. 


‘them. 


polating a phrase, or even of striking the pen through a 
superfluous word,”’* it is surely time for schools of learning 
to awaken to the importance of giving early, constant, 
and thorough instruction in the knowledge and use of the 
English language. Careful choice and collocation of 
words are the marks of culture in a written composition 

The brightest and most deserving pupil may lose a desir- 
able position because of a badly constructed letter. It is 
the teacher’s duty to save him from that fault and its 
consequences ; to encourage in the boys and girls a loyalty 
to the simple, yet strong and elegant forms of our sturdy 
mother tongue ; to warn them, by precept and example, 
against the stilted, bombastic, and thoroughly worthless 
style which characterizes so much of our newspaper writ- 
ing and our legislative and forensic eloquence ; to point 
out to them good models, and insist upon their following 
Encourage in every way original and felicitous 
forms of expression, and avoid hampering the natural 
style of a pupil if it be not utterly faulty ; in any event, 
insist always upon simple, straightforward, strong, and 
idiomatic English. 


_* De Quincey. “ Essay on Style:’ Works (Edinburgh Ed., 1862), 
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INITIATIVE INDUSTRIAL DRAWING.* 
AS OBSERVED IN PROVIDENCE. 


We had an hour and a half unprovided for one afternoon, in 
Providence, and so went into a school, of which we never knew the 
name, where we saw Miss Abbie M. White teach drawing. It was 
so far from an exhibition that we are qaite sure Miss White would 
object to our making an extended article thereon. Indeed, it has 
never occurred to us so to do until we came, a short time ago, upon 
the notes we then took ; but the satisfaction that teachers express 
over previous similar articles upon Modern Arithmetical Methods 
and Methods and Appliances, leads us to think that superintendents 
and principals, as well as the lower teachers, enjoy a plain, unvar- 
nished recital of what is, as well as philosophizing about what ought 
to be. 

We give first the exact work as she gave it, with a class of little 
folks six years old, and some even younger, in their first year in the 
primary school,—a class that Miss White had met but three times. 
We would gladly portray, were it possible, the ease, self-possession, 
and systematic movements of the instructor, which experience as a 
teacher in many cities and a traveler in many climes has given her; 
but we must leave that to the reader’s imagination. 

PREPARATION, 

Each child was given a roll of enamel cloth, which, unrolled, cov- 
From a jar was taken about a 
About a cubic 
inch of clay and a flat, wooden toothpick were handed each. 

** What can you make best ?”’ 


ered his desk, 10 inches by 14. 
quart lamp of clay, carefully wrapped in a cloth, 


A enbe. 

How many think (Very few.) 

** What then ?”’ 

** A cylinder. 

‘* low many think they can make a cylinder best ?”’ 
few.) 

** Well, what then ?”’ 

‘* A sphere ;"’ and all look so satisfied with the answer that the 
work began, each taking all but a little of the clay. 

** What do spheres like to do best ?”’ 


(Very 


‘So that it will roll; ’’ and they rolled it right merrily in their 
hands until they had very good little marbles. 

** Cherry,—hat pin.”’ 

“* Well, how would you draw something that would look like 
something like it.’’ 

The little girl, though evidently one of the courageous ones, 

little hand in hers and made the circle with 
a handle. This was the first drawing any 

highly artistic, but it was illustrative of what the teacher was 
coming at. : 
into halves with it." When it had been done by each, she gave 
the nime of hemisphere to each half, one of which they kept in 

** Put the toothpick in so as to make a dipper. What else does 
it look like ?”’ 
come and see if he can draw it;”’ and 
without aid he makes a very good representation. 

** A cirecle,”’ 

** What does this look like ? ” 

What did we call half a sphere ? ”” 

Hemisphere.”’ 


“ Well, then, how will you make a sphere ’”’ 
** Put the toothpick in it. What does it look like now 2” 
that? The little girl over there may come to the board and draw 
could not do it, and the teacher took the 
member of the class had done. It was not 
** Now take the toothpick out and see if you can cut the sphere 
hand, laying the other aside. 
** A spoon, a ladle.”’ 
Well, that boy by the window may 
‘* What did the sphere look like when it was drawn ?”” 
Half a circle.”’ 
*Copyright, 1887, 


‘* What shall we call this ?”’ 


A hemicircle. 
‘* We will call it a semicircle, which means the same thing. Put 


the stick in the center of the flat side. What does that look like ?”’ 
Toadstool,—umbrella, —parasol,—sunshade.”’ 
‘* How many think we had better call it a toadstoo 


None favor it, and they agree to call it a parasol or umbrella, 
and six different children draw it, modifying the handle to suit 
themselves. 
‘* Now put the stick on top. What does it look like ?”’ 
‘* A potato masher,—a bell ; *’ and they decide to call 
it a bell, and it is drawn. 
‘‘Now put the two hemispheres together and roll 
them into a sphere again. See what I do 
with the little clay I had left;’’ and she pats 
a stem on the sphere, and they call it a little apple, one 
apple, and it is drawn. 
the little ones follow 
made a teapot from the 


calling it a crab 

She then had 
her example, and they 
sphere, and drew it quite well. It is needless 
to say that we would not have believed it of a 
class of six-year-old children, in their third lesson ; and notonly that, 
but we could hardly believe our senses when we saw how lit: le they 
knew when they began the lesson, and saw and heard how mach 
they could do at its close. 

DESIGNING. 

We are not sure of the grade, but think it was the lowest room 
in the grammar grade in which the pupils did 
their first original work in design for a hexagon; 
almost their first designing. 

The teacher was seeking a figure for their stand- 
ard in the design, saying they would take as 
the base of their figure a cross. She asked 
no questions, simply called a child's name and 
waited for him to tell her what to do with the 


cross. 
No. 1 said: ‘Connect the four extreme poiots with straight 
lines,”’ 
No. 2: ** Connect these points with outward curves.”’ 
No. 3: **Connect the top point with each end of the bar with 
inward curves, and these with the bottom points by straight lines.”’ 


No. 4: ‘*Connect the top with the ends by outward curves, and 
these with the bottom by straight lines.’’ 


these with the bottom by inward curves. 
No. 8: ‘*Connect the top with the ends by straight lines, and 
these with the bottom by inward curves.’’ 
No. 9: ‘‘ Connect the top with the ends by straight lines, and 
these with the bottom by outward curves.’’ 


They were satisfied that they had made all they could by these 
simple lines and curves, and yet they were not at all satisfied that 
they could make a good design with any one of these, as the stand- 
ard figure, and they could not agree as to which of these was the 
most available. 

“* Well, then, if these are not satisfactory, 1 will make a point 
half-way on each side of the bar, and you may see 
what yon can do;’’ and a bright girl said: ‘‘ Con- 
nect the top with each of these new points by out- 
ward curves, these points with the ends by out- 
ward curves, and these with the bottom by inward 
curves,’’ and all were satisfied. 

With this they proceeded to make their hexag - 
onal design, but we could not stay to see it worked 
out, but went with Miss White to another class 
where they cut the designs. We fear we shall not succeed in mak- 
ing clear the nice points in this work. 


No. 5: ** Connect the top with the ends by inward curves, and 
these with the bottom by outward carves.”’ 

No. 6: ‘* Conneet all the points by inward curves. 

No. 7: ‘* Connect the top with the ends by outward curves, and 
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CUTTING DESIGNS. 


Each child owns a pair of scissors. A rectangular piece of 
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thick, manila paper was handed each pupil, and he was told to 
eut a square, which he did by folding it with corner 1 brought 
over to 2. 

The teacher then put a pin, with a black head, in each of four 
points indicated by the inner angles of 
the star. 

She then cut from each corner to these 
points, as indicated by dotted lines, mak- 
ing a four-pointed star. 

‘*Now, you see if you can make the 
same. What must you find first ?’’ 

** Where the pins are placed.’’ 

‘* Have you pins ?’’ ‘* No, ma’am.”’ 

‘What will you do?’’ ‘* If I knew where to do it, I would 
make a little hole.’’ 

?’’ ‘* With my scissors.”’ 

‘How ?’’ ‘*T could punch it, but should try to clip it.”’ 

‘*Where do you think this point is?’’ she asked, pointing to 
the point indicated by 3. 

“Tt is half-way between the sides, and I think it is half-way 
from the top to the center.’’ : 

‘Well done; you are right. But how can you find this 
point ?”’ 

**T can find the line it is in by folding it over in this way,’’ and 


he folded it so that 8 came to 7 and creased the line , 10. 
7 8 
' 
L 
10 12 


‘** This gives me the line in which two points (3 and 5) are, aud I 
can find a line for two others (4 and 6) by folding it the other 
way,’’ and he unfolded it, and folded 11 to 12 and creased the 
line 13, 14. 

** But how will you find the point now ?”’ 

This was a hard question, and set them all to thinking after a 
lively fashion. She would tell them nothing, neither would she 
let them do a thing until they had told her what they thought would 
do it. Finally a little girl said, that if she took the rectangle (12, 
13, 14, 15), after folding the square, and folded one half of it over 
to the middle line, she could clip the corner and have the hole, and 
so she was allowed to fold 14, 15 over to a6, and clip the corner 
at c on the edge c d. 

All then did it. And with no little tripping, but much thinking, 
they continued this folding until they had the four points, and then 
they cut from the corners to these little holes. 

They were then allowed to take another sheet of paper and 
make a second one, and then they 
put the second over the first so as 
to have the points alternate, and 
their little eyes sparkled as they 
said, ‘‘ A penwiper.”’ 

‘* Yes, it is a penwiper; and if 
you will bring two square pieces 
of cloth and a button, to-morrow 
you may make a real penwiper.’’ 

We learned enough from these 
three rooms, in which we aver- 
aged but about a half-hour, to 
make us wish we were to start over again and learn to do some 
things by doing them. Fortunately, in these three rooms we 
chanced to find three distinct principles of initiative industrial art 
illustrated. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


TRANSLATION OF FOREIGN WORKS. 


Mr. Editor :—Will you please state in the JoURNAL (1) What 
steps, if any, should be taken by one making an English transla- 
tion of a French or German work ? 

(2) Does the statement, ‘‘ All rights of translation reserved”? in 
a work legally affect an American edition ? 

‘ (3) Does even courtesy demand that one should obtain permis- 
sion to bring out such an edition, (4) especially when the author is 
no longer living ? . 

A statement as to conditions under which such editions are, or 
should be, brought out will confer a favor upon more than one 
reader. 8. 

Wilberforce, O., 1887. 


There is no law requiring any permission for reprinting in Amer- 
ica anything published abroad. 

(1) The equitable thing is to pay the author the same copy- 
right royalty as though the work had first appeared here, and 
the standard American publishers have the reputation of doing 


honor, and not of law. Until quite recently a large number of 
American houses paid no attention to this courtesy. 

There are two positions taken by American publishers. Some 
say that the honorable thing ought always to be done; others, that 
it is impossible to make this practice uniform, and that the more 
ridiculous and unjust it is made for a short time the sooner an in- 
ternational copyright law will be secured. If all publishers, on 
both sides the sea, would do the honorable thing there would be no 
need of a copyright law, and if none did, it would soon be secured. 
We understand these to be the two positions taken on the question. 

(2) There is no law that secures a book against free translation, 
whatever statement may be presented. 

(3) Different people interpret the question of courtesy differently 
in this regard. The sentiment which would demand it is certainly 
increasing with great rapidity, and unless there is some change in 
the near future courtesy will demand that such permission be ob- 
tained, or better still, that the author be notified of the intention. 

(4) The death of the author would not change the legal bearing, 
but it would quite naturally affect the sentiment of the translator. 


“WHO WROTE IT?” 


61. Poor Richard’s Almanac. 95. The Divine Tragedy. 
62. Hannah Binding Shoes. 6. Yesterdays with Authors. 
63. Woodman, Spare that Tree. 7. Tent on the Beach. 


64. The Old Oaken Bucket. 98. Elsie Venner. 

65. The Star Spangled Banner. 0. The Vision of Sir Launfal. 
66. Gates Ajar. 100, Evangeline. 

67. Wool-Gathering. 101. Dred. 


68. John Burns of Gettysburg. 102. Character and Character- 
69. The Rise of Silas Lapham, istie Men. 
70. The Lady and the Tiger. 103. Bitter Sweet. 


71. Baby Bell. 104. The Man Without a 
72. The Wreck of the Poca- Country. 
hontas. 105. Malbone, an Oldport 
73. Ramona. Romance. 
74. My Summer io a Garden. 106. Among the White Hills. 
75. Knickerbocker. 107. The Vagabonds. 
76. Leather-Stocking Tales. 108. Among the Hills. 
77. Thanatopsis. 109. Courtship of Miles 
78. Conquest of Mexico. Standish. 
79. Outline Study of Man. 110. Biglow Papers. 
80. Society and Solitude. 111. Norwood. 
81. The Scarlet Letter. 112. Katrina, 
82. Salmagundi. 113. The Destiny of Man. 
83. A Psalm of Life. 114. Bracebridge Hall. 
84. Snow Bound. 115. Innocents Abroad. 
85. The Autocrat of the Break- 116. My Study Windows. 
fast-Table. 117. Credo. 
86. Hiawatha. 118. Across the Continent. 
7. Rip Van Winkle. 119. Wake Robin. 
88. The Raven. 120. Hoosier Schoolmaster. 
89. The Lost Arts. 121. Barriers Burned Away. 
90, The Grandeur of Nations. 122. Triumphant Democracy. 
91. Unele Tom’s Cabin. 128. American Diplomacy. 
92. The House of the Seven 124. Birds in the Bush. 
Gables. 125. Little Lord Fauntleroy. 
93. The Rise of the Dutch Re- 126, Dead Souls. 
public. 127. Virgin Soil. . 
94. Two Years Before the 128. The Cossacks. 


Mast. 


“THAT” AND ONCE MORE, 


1. “He told him how (= that) once a man going down the rocky 
gorge which led from Jerusalem to Jericho fell among robbers and had 
een left bleeding, naked, and half-dead.”’—/Farrar’s Life of Christ, 
Vol, I1., p. 131. 

2. “ Three of them at least must have remembered how (= that) on 
another memorable occasion He had spoken of death as sleep.’’— /d. 
p. 166. 

3. “They had not heard how (= that) in the far-off village of Galilee 
He had raised the dead.’’—/d. p. 169. 

4, ** Josephus tells us how ( set at the siege of Jerusalem was 
héard that great utterance of departing gods.’’—/d. p. 255. 
an “Legends tellus how (= that) the dragons came and bowed to 
lim.” 

6. “* They tell us how (= that) he once, without the slightest remorse, 
ran over a poor boy who was playing on the Appian road.’’—Farrar’s 
Seekers After God, p. 113. 

7. ** My friends, do you remember that old Scythian custom, when the 
head of a house died ? . . . How (= that) he was dressed in his finest 
dress, and set in his chariot and carried about to his friends’ houses.” 
Ruskin. 

8. ** We do not ona remember how through the middle ages there 
was going ona great missionary work of the church and of the Gospel.” 
—Dr. Ellicott, Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, ‘* Modern Skeptti- 
cism,”’ p. 441. 

9. ** Then he tells how (= that) he resolved to visit Egypt, the land of 
mysteries and apparitions,’ ete.—Horace Bushnell, Natural and Su- 
pernatural,”’ p. 248 

10. ‘* He tells how (= that) he was harassed from his childhood by 
questions which paganism could not help him to answer.’’—/d. p. 248. 

11. ‘‘ Have ye not read what David did and they that were with 
him, how (= that) he entered into the house of God and did eat the 
shewbread "—Aatt. 12: 3 

Consult also Matt. 12: 5; Acts 20: 20; John 14: 28; and John 4: 1. 


Above are presented a number of quotations from our best En- 
glish writers. There are only a few hastily turned to, out of thon- 
sands that may be found in classical English literature. In every 
one of these passages the word how means that. The quotations 


from the Bible represent not only the English of King James’ time, 
but that also of our time, the late New Version using, in every in- 
stance, the same form how in preference to that. The learned coun- 
cil of theologians who made this new translation must be supposed 
to know at least good English grammar. In the sentences quoted from 
Macaulay’s History, Vol. 1., page 2, ‘* Inquirer,’’ on closer study 
of the sense and the context, will, Iam sure, decide that how means 
just that and nothing else. In fact, in the three preceding sen- 
tences, in the same paragraph, ‘hat is used in precisely the same 
sense in which ow is used here. It is worthy of note that the 
Latin and the Greek have precisely the same twofold construction, 
ott in the Greek poun-clause meaning regularly that, but often 
being substituted by os and ézws (= /ow) in the exact sense of 
ort. Consult Xenophon anywhere and everywhere, and consult 
Acts 9: 27, and many other sentences. In passage 15, above, the 
Greek has 67: after knew, which is translated How, and after heard, 
which is translated that. Thus, in the same sentence, the Old and 
the New Version alike use how and that interchangeably. 

As regards Inquirer’s ‘‘truisms,’’ he may find them as truly after 
the first and the third that in the paragraph referred to ax after the 
how to which he makes reference. Are not all ‘‘our chief blessings *’ 
adulterated with ‘‘al/ey’’ ? Does not the “increase of wea/th”’ 
always and everywhere bring with it ‘‘ immense good,”’ and also 
** some evils from which poor and rude societies are free’? ? There 
also are truisms as old as language. ‘‘ J told jim now I did not 


this by the authors whose matter they reprint. This is a point of 


know,”’ 


that? Yes. Why? Because this word how in the sense of that is 
used properly, for the most part, only in the narrative and story- 
telling style of composition. In ordinary colloquial English it is 
never used by good writers, and is to be rejected. In narration, 
especially in the rehearsal of myth and story, it is far more rhetor- 
ical, vivid, and beautiful than the prosy connection that, and in 
such connection is constantly used by the most elegant writers in 
the language. BrookLyn. 


PRONUNCIATION OF FOREIGN NAMES. 


Mr. Editor: —In reply to the query of *‘ F. H. H.,’’ I would 
say, the anomalous character of our pronunciation does not 
permit us to have any uniform rule in regard to geographical or 
proper names. There are some French names of places which 


have so long been familiar to English ears that they have become 
domesticated in our English dress. Such are Paris, Lyons, Mar- 
seilles, Versailles, Calais, Luxembourg, which it would be affectation 
to pronounce according to French rules when speaking to English 
hearers. Then there are other French names which have become 
domesticated with us in their French dress; such as Bordeaux, 
Havre de Grace, Nice, Honfleur, and the names of other seaports 
made familiar by commercial intercourse. 

We have also several American towns with French or Spanish 
names which retain, more or less accurately, the original pronunci- 
ation. For the great majority of French names of places, however, 
we must look to the French dictionary for pronunciation. To these 
the general rule applies, that the inhabitants of a place have a right 
af og, ~ the pronunciation of its name. 

3ut in Italy this rule is honored in the breach rather than the ob- 
servance. Scarcely any familiar name, as known to us, would be 
recognized by an Italian. Rome, Naples, Florence, Leghorn, 
Genoa, Venice, Milan, Turin, are known to their inhabitants as 
Roma, Napoli, Firenze, Livorno, Gendva, Venezia, Milano, Torino, 
ete. To a somewhat less extent, German and Austrian towns have 
a separate recognized English as well as German spelling and pro- 
nunciation. 

The history of the reformation has incorporated Worms as an 
English word, although in reading German, or speaking to Ger- 
mans, we should say Vorms. Similar conditions exist with regard 
to names of persons. Some foreign names,—such as Humboldt, 
Richelieu, Robespierre,—have become household words in our own 
tongue, and it would be in bad taste to attempt a foreign pronun- 
ciation. Those which have not, should be pronounced according 
to the correct foreign standard. Other nations do the same. Ant- 
werp, which at home is called Antwerpen, in France is Anvers. 
Genoa, from Gendéva in Italy, is converted to Génes in France. 


FACTS. 


WORDS, 

Thoughtful is thoughtsome’s legacy. 

Friendiy is descended from friendsome. 

Humerous is the survivor of humersome. 

Courtesy is one external manifestation of courtesy. 

Bloom is a finer and more delicate efflorescence than blossom. 

— is what every man is; humane is what every man ought 
to be. 

Divers implies difference ; diverse implies difference with oppo- 
sition. 


THE LARGEST DIAMONDS IN THE WORLD, 


Name. Weight. Value. 
Orloff, 198 carats, . ‘ $500,000 
Kohinoor, . 103} 2,000,000 
Dudley, ° 750,000 


The Kohinoor originally weighed 800 carats, but was reduced to 
279 by the awkwardness of the cutter. It was recut is 1852, and 
now weighs 102} carats. 


LEGAL HOLIDAYS IN THE UNITED STATES, 


New Year's Day, Jan. 1.—In all states and territories, except 
Arkansas, Delaware, Georgia, Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, North and South Carolina, and Rhode Island, 

Anniversary of the Battle of New Orleans, Jan, 8.—In Louisiana. 

Lincoln's Birthday, Feb. 12.—In Louisiana. 

Washington’s Birthday, Feb. 22.—In all states and territories, 
except Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, Kan- 
sas, Maine, Missouri, North Carolina, Ohio, Texas, Oregon, and 
‘Tennessee. 

Shrove Tuesday, March 1.—In Louisiana, and cities of Mobile, 
Montgomery, and Selma, Ala. 

Anniversary of Texan Independence, March 2.—In Texas. 

Fireman’s Anniversary, March 4.—In Louisiana, 

Grod Friday, April 15.—In Florida, Louisiana, Minnesota, and 
Pennsylvania. 

Memorial Day, April 26.—In Georgia. 

Battle of San Jacinto, April 21.—In Texas. 

Memorial Day, May 30.—In Colorado, Massachusetts, Maine, 
Vermont, Connecticut, Michigan, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, and District of Columbia. 

Fourth of July.—In all states and territories. 

General Election Day, generally on Tuesday after first Monday 
in November.—In California, Maine, Missouri, New Jersey, New 
York, Oregon, South Carolina, and Wisconsin. 

Thanksgiving Day,—usually last Thursday in November,—and 
Fast Days, whenever appointed by the governors,—are legal holi- 
days in all states and territories. 

Christmas Day.—In all the states and territories. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Sugar is put into cement to increase its strength. 


The Russian Empire is composed of fifty governments and 
provinces. 

The Gu!f Stream has a velocity of five miles per hour, and is fifty 
miles wide in its narrowest place. 

Recent experiments prove that the lightning flash lasts for a meas- 
urable time. Tictures have been taken on dark nights by the aid 
of no other light than that of a flash. 

Experts have been discussing the effect of white paper on the 
eyes. It is claimed, as a result, that ‘‘ there is no record of a case 
where the use of white paper has hastened, or the use of tinted 
paper retarded,’’ disease of the eyes. 

Mount Shasta, of northern California, situated in the midst of 
a vast voleanic region, is 14,440 feet high. Its sides are covered 
with pine for about one-half way up, the rest of the way being bare 


rock. There are two craters on the summit. Large glaciers move 


Isitcorrect? No, Are sentences 1,4, 5, 6,9, 10, correct down the side into the valley, feeding many small streams. 
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nomical geography in its entirety, and use it in his school, 
both for the effect upon himself and his pupils. It has 
been a luxury to us to read these articles, and see again 
the circles and positions as they are brought to us in these 
descriptive exercises. We anticipate them, and are sure 
that a class would find recreation as well as stimulus in 
the subject as here given. 


Farrurut teachers, after long service, need special 
recognition and encouragement. Communities and school 
authorities find it too easy to speak carelessly of those 
who have taught long and faithfully. It was a pleasure 
to see the other and better way emphatically illustrated 
last week by the assembling of some three hundred pupils 
of a primary school teacher, under whose instruction we 
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“BOSTON AND CHICAGO, MAR, 24, 1887, 


“THat DeserRvinG Case” is popular. 

Wit you try for the $50 prize of the Woman School- 
Suffragists ? 

CommMissioNER Dawson's first address before an edu- 
cational gathering deserves the prominence we give it this 
week. 

W. W. S. sends $10.00, “ A Friend” $5.00, A. M. 
$5.00, C. O.” $5.00, with which to send the JouRNAL 
or AMERICAN TEACHER to low-paid teachers in the South. 


Messrs. TeTLow AND BraApsury, in the program for 
the Classical and High School Teachers’ Association, given 
in another column, have adopted the “ 24 hour system ”’ 
and have exercises at 14 and 15 o'clock. This looks very 
curious, but somebody must have the courage of their 
convictions or there never will be any stand taken in the 
matter. No men are in position to give more weight, 
character, and good sense to a new departure than the 
head masters of the Latin schools of Boston and 


Cambridge. 


WE publish on our news pages the announcement of the 
Massachusetts School Suffrage Association, offering two 
prizes, one of $50 and one of $25, for the best essays 
upon “ The opportunity and responsibility devolving upon 
woman, by the right of school committee suffrage, to in- 
terest herself in securing suitable persons to fill the office 
of school committee, and in seeing that the persons elected 
faithfully fulfill the duties pertaining to the office.” We 
are pleased to have such generous prizes offered, and we 
hope the teachers will compete for them, and that two of 
the profession will win. The teachers are good writers, as 
our columns abundantly testify, and they know about the 
conditions better than others. Here is a fair field for the 
profession to win $50 for one and $25 for another of its 
ingenious members. It will pay for the time and labor 
given to it, even if the prize is not won. The study of 
such a problem, and the thoughtful expression of conclu- 
sions, is the best of discipline. 


AsTRONOMICAL GroGRAPHY.—Mr. Kelley’s admirable 
articles, of which Number VIII. appears this week, shows 
how much can be made, and well made, of this subject. 
There is probably no branch of school work more inac- 
curately done than this, none upon which teachers know 
so little and can teach with so little skill. And yet the 
importance of it can hardly be overestimated. It is one 
of the best means of disciplining the mind in clear thought 


sat thirty-three years ago, she having taught in our native 
village all the intervening years, with the certainty of con- 
tinuing many years more if her health is spared. Barges 
came from neighboring towns, and letters came from ab- 
sent pupils in several states. There was banqueting and 
speech-making, with reminiscences innumerable, and a 
purse of one hundred and fifty dollars, — quickly, cheer- 
fully raised by the pupils of one who has never taught in 
other than that one primary school. To have seen the 
heartiness of these pupils, now mostly men and women in 
active life, to have seen such a woman under such condi- 
tions, is to have one’s faith and courage strengthened. 


MINNESOTA. 


D. L. Kiehle, Supt. of Minnesota Schools, in the fourth 
biennial report of public instruction, makes an admirable 
showing for this young state of the Northwest. The en- 
rollment is 245,059; 7,136 teachers. Average monthly 
pay, males, $40.00; females, 330.00. One-seventh of 
the teachers have attended normal schools. All but one 
county has a superintendent. There are three state nor- 
mal schools and a state university. The state-school fund 
yields $353,000, and a special one-mill tax yields $2,066,- 
000 ; $1.48 per capita was raised on the enrollment. In 
ten years the enrollment has gone up from 107,000 to 
252,000, and the amount raised for school purposes from 
$1,393,000 to 33,309,000. A good common school, well 
equipped and well taught for eight months in the year, is 
located within the reach of every family in a large portion 
of the state, and it is comparatively easy for a child to go 
from the high school to the state university. Unfortu- 
nately, however, there are sections in which there is little 
or nothing American, either in language, intelligence, 
political ideas, or in sympathy with our institutions. 

There are 240,000 children in the lower schools, while 
all the high schools, normal schools, and the university 
combined have but 4,000; that is, only two per cent. of 
the pupils in Minnesota are in high schools, normal 
schools, and university. 

Mr. Kiehle treats of all the leading educational ques- 
tions of the state with great vigor. Each of the presi- 
dents of the higher institutions, conductors of state uni- 
versity, and county superintendents, make reports, which 
are presented in this very complete document. 


COMMISSIONER DAWSON’S WELCOME. 


Comr. N. H. R. Dawson gave the superintendents of 
the country a characteristically cordial weleome in the 
opening address at their recent gathering. We give else- 
where so much of the address in his own words as refers 
to his plans for the Bureau. This is of such interest to 
our readers that we gladly give it space as the first pub- 
lished utterance of the official head of the education work 
of America. We have not taken the space to give his 
general welcome, preferring in this place to give the one 
sentence which culminates his address : 

**T welcome you to this city, named after the first, the greatest, 
and the wisest of Americans, whose greatness is imaged in the 
grand marble obelisk that towers above the noble river and the 
state he loved; whose words and whose career are the best object- 
lesson for us in training the Americans of to-day for the labors and 
duties of to-morrow,—to this city, the Mecea of American consti- 
tutional life, which in its beauty mirrors the serene energy that is 


without danger of harm from undue effort. It is about’ 
the best possible transition from object study to abstract 


the highest result of human effort applied to the best objects ; and 
to this meetiug, which, let us hope, will be fruitful of wise counsel 
and wise action for the benefit of all who love or labor for the ad- 


thought. Every teacher should take this course of astro-| 


vancement of our countrymen in virtue, intelligence, happiness, and 
education.”’ 

We have reserved also for this place his reference to 
General Eaton : 

‘* Ag the successor of the distinguished scholar and educationist, 
Hon. John Eaton, who so long and ably discharged the duties of 
the position, I can only hope to follow in the path which he has 
blazed. The records of the office attest the efficiency and extent 
of his labors in the cause of education. His name will be forever 
associated with its history. Whatever of good it has accomplished 
is attributable, in great measure, to his industry, zeal, and wise su- 
perintendence, and the support of his assistants. To you the great 
value of his services is fully known, and requires no commendation 
from me in this presence.”’ 

Commissioner Dawson hints very strongly at the work 
he would like to have his department do. It is the work 
that it ought to do, and he will find the educators of the 
country with him in great heartiness in every effort made 


to accomplish this end. 


MASSACHUSETTS ILLITERACY. 


We print on our news pages the full text of the bill, 
now before the Massachusetts Legislature, upon the re- 
duction of illiteracy in Massachusetts, as drawn by Hon. 
E. C. Carrigan of the State Board of Education. ‘This bill 
extends the school age through minority, in the case of all 
illiterate minors. It only applies in all its conditions 
where there are evening schools ; it does not go into op- 
eration until one year from the date of its passage ; it 
imposes a fine upon the employer without punishing the 
employee ; it provides, under certain conditions, for ex- 
emption in cases of hardship. 

We appreciate the difficulty of framing an ideal bill, 
but something must be done at once, for the record of 
the “Old Bay State” is not pleasant to contemplate. In 
1880 there were but 93,000 illiterates in Massachusetts, 
to-day there are 121,000. This increase is startling, and 
shows that the state cannot longer afford to neglect pro- 
viding for that class of citizens which are multiplying in 
maoufacturing centers. In round numbers, Fall River 
already has 10,000 illiterates, Ward VI. in Boston 
3,000, Ward XIII. nearly as many, and one sixth of the 
population of Provincetown is illiterate. There are 
some manufacturing cities in which one fifth of the pop- 
ulation is illiterate. This comes from the importation by 
the wholesale of illiterate foreigners. 

The remedy for this must lie in extending school age 
and enforcing the law, and also in the most abundant 
provision for their education in the evening schools, and 
practicing compulsory attendance upon these schools of 
all illiterate minors who are not in the day schools. 

This is not a matter of sentiment; it is nota matter 
of philanthropic reform, in the ordinary sense of the term. 
The State cannot ignore this question: its own life, the 
perpetuity of its political institutions, which are its glory, 
depend upon it. If children are allowed to trifle with 
the public schools by working every hour that the law 
allows, and working whenever they can find an employer ; 
and if employers, as is now the case in many cities, take 
children into their employ almost regardless of age, and 
keep them until the inspector comes around, and then de- 
sisting for a little time until the excitement is over, 
they will learn to read and write, and little else. But 
this class is not reckoned among the illiterates. If, 
in addition to these, 121,000 of our citizens cannot 
read and write, how long will it take to jeopardize our 
free institutions, dependent as they are upon the intelli 
gence of the people? But there is another side to the 
question: neither the employer nor the employee can 
afford it. Unintelligent labor is the cause of both, and 
the best employers of the world recognize this. 

Mr. Carrigan, who champions this bill, has made good 
use of the fact that many manufacturers in the Old World 
support free schools, at their own expense, for the educa- 
tion of all minors in their employ. At Crenzot, France, 
a corporation employing over 10,000 persons will not 
have in its service one who cannot read and write. At 
Willimantic, Conn., the Willimantic Linen Company, 
some four years ago, gave notice in advance that, after 
July 4, 1883, no person would be continued in their em- 
ploy, and no petson would be employed by the com- 
pany who was unable to read and write; and they estab- 
lished evening schools for a year previous, that the illiter- 
ates might have school privileges. A few exceptions were 
made of persons over forty-five years of age. Less than 
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30 were discharged when the time came, and about 150 
during the year freed themselves from the slavery of illit- 
eracy. These were mostly French Canadians, who were 
glad of the opportunity. 

The moral influence of removing this class of people 
from evening idleness would of itself warrant the legisla- 
tion. The safety of the state, the financial well-being, 
and the moral character of the people demand the passage 
of this bill. 


THE NATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCATION.* 


BY COMR. N. H. R. DAWSON. 


Since I assumed charge of the Bureau, in October last, 
I have endeavored to become familiar with the various 
parts of its work, and their relation to the work done by 
the schools and systems of the country. The only changes 
made by me in the organization and methods have been 
dictated by a desire to make its publications more simple 
and effective, more prompt, and, if possible, more useful 
to its correspondents. 

One of the matters that I have tried to forward is the 
annual report. For fifteen years the reports of the Bureau 
have comprised a personal statement by the Commissioner, 
a résumé of the educational condition of each state and 
territory, and a series of statistical tables of public systems, 
and other schools of every grade. The variety and extent 
of these tables, made up almost entirely from written re- 
plies to questions sent out by the office, have resulted in 
delaying the preparation of the report for many months. 
The correspondents of the Bureau must collect this in- 
formation from their own sources before they can reply. 
The report of 1884-5 was completed and placed in the 
hands of the public printer in the month of December of 
last year, but I am sorry to say that it is still unpublished, 
on account of the great pressure of congressional work 
upon his office. Unfortunately, the annual reports of the 
Bureau have seldom appeared until two years after the 
time they covered has expired. I have tried to increase 
the promptness of this valuable document by careful at- 
tention to details, and by a cautious simplification of 
methods. Superintendents can do much to facilitate our 
labors by fullness, correctness, and promptness in the de- 
tails of replies and reports to this office. 

One of the most noticeable results of the efforts made 
by this Bureau to secure accuracy of statement in the 
preparation of the annual reports is seen in the simplifi- 
cation of statistics and the tendency toward uniformity of 
classification in the preparation of their returns by state 
and city educational authorities. Whatever objections 
there may be to uniformity of methods in the art of teach- 
ing in a country so diversified as ours, there can be no 
question that the value of statistics for comparison de- 
pends absolutely upon their essential conformity to like 
conditions. When the report for 1885-6 is finished, the 
report of 1886-7 will be immediately taken in hand. I 
hope to have them both ready within the present year. 
The main difficulty in accomplishing this will be in ob- 
taining in time for the latter the necessary statistical in- 
formation. 

While the law establishing the Bureau makes the prep- 
aration of the annual report a specific duty, it also pro- 
vides for other means of promoting the cause of education, 
in accordance with which I have prepared several minor 
publications, and reprinted some of those prepared under 
my predecessor. I name some which have been issued 
as pamphlets or bulletins: * The Planting of ‘Trees and 
Arbor Day Ceremonies,” ‘“ The Teaching of Music,” ‘‘ The 
Libraries of the United States,” “ The New Orleans Ex- 
position,” ** The International Congress of Educators.”’ 

In 1884-5, at the request of librarians, the Bureau made 
a systematic canvass of the whole country for the purpose 
of obtaining the names and statistics of all libraries, not 
strictly private, having three hundred or more volumes. 
The result of this attempt, comprehending information 
from 5,338 libraries answering to the conditions required, 
formed part of the annual report of 1884—5, but the very 
great labor required to tabulate the data acquired has 
been performed, in great part, since I took charge of the 
office. A special edition of this table has been struck 
off and distributed in advance, as a partial acknowledge- 


* This paper contains so much of Commissioner Dawson’s opening 
address at the National Superintendents’ Meeting at Washington as 
relates to the present working of the Bureau. [See editorial.] 
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ment of the assistance given in its preparation by the nu- 
merous librarians and school officers of the country. 

Among the more recent publications of this office may 
be mentioned the first volume of the Report upon Educa- 
tion in the Industrial and Fine Arts in the United States, 
by I. Edwards Clarke, of this Bureau. The author is 
now engaged in the completion of the second volume. 
When completed, this work will be an exhaustive treatise 
upon this interesting part of the new education, and will 
take its place among the most valuable publications made 
by the government. 

The circular upon the teaching of music in our schools, 
the preparation of which was in the charge of Dr. Charles 
Warren of this Bureau, has evoked a great deal of satis- 
faction, and seems to have awakened anew public interest 
in this attractive study. 

Prof. Herbert B. Adams, of Johns Hopkins University, 
is preparing for the Bureau a paper upon the Teaching 
of History in our Colleges and Universities. The first 
part, in the shape of a monograph upon William and 
Mary College, is in the hands of the printer. This con- 
tribution to so interesting and vital a subject must prove 
of lasting value to the history of higher education in the 
United States. 

Another subject now in course of preparation is the 
report upon the Progress of Indian Education and Civil- 
ization. The information upon this interesting question 
has been collected for the Bureau, in compliance with a 
resolution of the Senate, by Miss Alice C. Fletcher, and 
is now being put in form by her, and will be completed 
before the expiration of the current year. Its publication 
promises to elucidate a subject full of interest to a large 
class of philanthropic persons in the United States. 

The work of education in Alaska has been placed un- 
der the superintendence of the Bureau. Many difficul- 
ties had to be confronted in the inauguration of the 
schools in that distant country... Most of these, however, 
have been overcome by the energy and zealous manage- 
ment of Dr. Sheldon Jackson, the general agent of the 
Government. Public schools for the instruction of the 
children, without reference to race, have been established 
at all the larger villages and settlements in Southeastern 
Alaska, and in other parts of that territory. These 
schools are in charge of a reliable and competent corps 
of teachers, and are attended by a large number of pupils 
who are taught the rudiments of education in the English 
language. 

The appropriation by Congress, at its last session, of 
$25,000, is a worthy recognition of the claims of the chil- 
dren of Alaska to the aid and care of the Government in 
their education, and, I trust, is assurance that the system 
now, in its infancy, will be liberally fostered and en- 
couraged. 

If it be decided that the Bureau of Education is to be 
kept within its present limits of investigation, in spite of 
the many new subjects now occupying the attention of ed- 
ucationists, the present force of the office van be made to 
do the work as now done ; but if the office is to compre- 
hend the many topics in its range of inquiry, and to treat 
them as the advance in the methods of statistical science 
requires, and as the expectations of its intelligent friends 
justly hope and desire, some increase in its ability to per- 
form this work will be necessary. If the large and val- 
uable special collections of the educational library and of 
the museum are to be of that use to the educators of the 
country of which they are susceptible, the fostering care 
of Congress will be needed, in moderate annual appro- 
priations, for the proper care and increase of these im- 
portant instrumentalities. If, however, these expecta- 
tions are denied, I shall most cheerfully conform to the 
exigencies of the hour, and endeavor with the means at 
hand to produce the best attainable results. 


DESERVING CASE.” 


The JoURNAL OF EDUCATION has received and forwarded for 
the aged teacher the following sums : 


Previously acknowledged, : $88.75 

‘© A Friend,’’ Catskill, N. Y., 3.00 

B. F. B.,’’ Lowell, Mass., . 2.00 

‘* A Sympathizing Teacher,’’ Boston, Mass., _. 5.00 
Teachers in Kentucky-street Sch., Cleveland, O., = 10.00 
‘ow. W.S.,’’ Hightstown, N. J., 5.00 

By Providence Journal : 

‘* A Friend,”’ 2.50 

20.00 

Total, . . . . . . $136.25 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM H. HILLS, 


THE ENCHANTRESS. 
She is pretty, she is witty, 
Some perhaps might think her wise ; 
But the charm is, where the harm is, 
In her bright and laughing eyes. 


None so artless, none so heartless, 
All she holds beneath her sway. 

Firm endeavor cannot sever 
Chains she fastens in a day. 


She’s a fairy! He is wary 
Who escapes her witching snare! 
Soon the stranger learns the danger 
Of this maid with beauty rare. 


I adore her, bow before her, 
Make myself her willing tool, 
Vainly woo her, still pursue her,— 
Who was that said, ‘April Fool!’ ? 


Dudes try to put on what the Harvard boys call ‘‘ a good deal of 
dog,’’ but somehow or other they only succeed in getting them- 
selves called puppies. 

The secret of being always entertaining in conversation is so 
simple that it is astonishing so few people know it. The rule is 
alway to talk about the personal interest of the one you are talk- 
ing with. He willsave you the trouble of saying much, and will leave 
you finally with a remarkably good opinion of your powers as an 
entertainer. 

One half of the world does not know how the other half lives, 
but that is not because it doesn’t try to find out. 

Experience is an admirable teacher. The cost of tuition, how- 
ever, is less if you learn from the experience of some other fellow. 

The old maid who tries to begin a conversation of the telephone 
by saying ‘*‘ Hades-o !’’ may impress bystanders with a pre idea 
of her moral disposition, but she is apt to shock the girl in the 
central office. 

The best way to ‘‘ get rich by poultry-keeping ”’ is to sell all your 
hens early every spring. Then you won't have to plant your gar- 
den but once. 

People who have never been able to understand how Mr. Evarts 
succeeds in getting all the words in the dictionary and some that 
were reserved for the next edition into a single sentence, probably 
never knew that Mr. Evarts was born in Boston, 

‘*A peck of March dust is worth a king’s ransom,’’ according to 
the old proverb. An easy calculation will inform you how many 
king’s ransoms you have had whirled into your eyes and down your 
throat so far this month. 

** What is a pare lox ?’’ asked the professor of his college class ; 
and the brightest student of them all stood up and answered, ** A 
woman trying to play whist.’’ 


BRIEF MENTION. 


— The average salary of school txachers in St. Louis is $633.70. 
Only twenty-six receive $2,000. Of 1,101 teachers, 1,004 receive 
less than $900 per year. 

—- Miss Adele Evers, of the Training School, Manchester, N. H., 
is to have charge of the two departments of Geography and English 
Language at the Martha’s Vineyard Summer School, the next 


season. 

— Prof, C, M. Woodward, Washington University, St. Louis, 
has been on an indastrial education lecturing tour in Florida, Ne- 
braska, Illinois, ete., and is preparing special lectures for the sum- 
mer schools. 

— A number of Boston men of bookish tastes, some of whom 
have good libraries of their own, have just organized the Club of 
Odd Volumes, the purpose being to visit each other’s houses and 
examine and discuss such rare or curious books as may be owned by 
the host. The president is Mr. Curtis Guild, the secretary is Mr. 
William Clarence Burrave, and the membership is not to exceed 
thirty-one. 

— Supt. G. T. Fletcher, of Marlborough, is doing the cause of 
education definite service by writing newspaper articles for the 
country press of his county. If educators more generally appreci- 
ated the service they could render the cause by such efforts, the 
public would be kept better informed as to the movements in the 
schools. We haveseen several articles from his pen, notably one on 
the ‘‘ Old and the New in Education,’’ which we would gladly re- 
produce had we the space. 

— The D. Lothrop Company succeeds the well-known publishing 
house of D. Lothrop & Co. The new corporation includes all the 
members of the old firm, and strengthens itself by the addition of 
W. H. Arnold, who has for seven years managed the book business 
of John Wanamaker of Philadelphia; E. S. Brooks, of the edito- 
rial staff of the Century Company; and E. H. Pennell, who has 
been with the old firm many years. This makesa very strong com- 
bination, and will give the reading public the best possible catering 
in book making and magazine editing. 

— An attendant at the Boston Public Library says that in Boston 
the most popular novelist, judging from the calls that are made for 
her works, is Miss Murfree, better known as ‘* Charles Egbert 
Craddock.’’ Mr. Howells and Miss Jewett follow Miss Murfree. 
Mr. James is way down on the list, his Daisy Miller and Interna- 
tional Episode being in some demand, while there is absolutely none at 
all for hig latest volume, The Bostonians. Among the English novel- 
ists, Mr. Black leads, followed by Wilkie Collins and Mr. Black- 
more. Mr. Black has gained wonderfully during the past few 
years, while Mr. Collins has seemed to lose in popularity. Sir 
Walter Scott heads the list of dead novelists, and seems to have a 
strong hold on popular favor, while there is alwaysa steady demand 
for the works of Thackeray, Dickens, George Eliot, and other 
standard authors.— Boston Traveller. 


— Speak of the practical character and high professional tone of 
the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION to your associates. You can help 
them and us by getting subscribers. 
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GLIMPSES OF FLORIDA." 


Florida and Alabama are already among the most interesting and 
progressive sections of the country east of the Mississippi, and many 
teachers at different sections of the North are anchoring themselves 
home in that region, where slight investments promise orange groves 
and a home in sunny clime, when through with the schoolroom 
and its labors. Altamonte Springs, Orange Co., Florida, of which 
we give a view, is one of the towns as it is after a three-years’ devel- 
opment, with hotels, numerous residences of northern families, with 
school, church, ete. One of our friends, an admirer of this semi- 
tropical resort, says that northern capital has in three years changed 
it from a wilderness to an earthly Paradise. 

The old time complaint that there were no comforts in traveling 


in the South does not hold when one comes upon this village, | 
whose spacious hotel has running water, gas, and electric bells ; whose fore our very eyes, done in v 
lake is boated (2) with sail and steam; with horse-cars bowling mosaic work. He did not seem to 
along the streets. Numerous Bostonians have already availed them- worked from his head, as we 


= 


LAKE ORIENTA, 


of its roof of thatched leaves, like corn leaves, was to keep off dew 
at night and the rain from the passing thunder shower, and per- 
haps serve as a perch for some gay parrot, like the one that 
screamed and shrieked in unadulterated Spanish, and danced in 
time to music on the roof of the present domicile. 

All around the room, bebind the railing, sat short, swarthy Mex- 
ican artisans at their respective trades. Here was one, curly-haired 
and pock-marked, with rings in his ears. In his hands was a little 
panel covered with a waxy paste. By his side were bunches of 
little wisps of straw, smaller than knitting-needles and of different 
colors. Putting a bit of one upon the paste, he pressed a finger 
upon the end of it, and with the other hand sharply broke it off. 
Then he placed another piece parallel with the first, to be in turn 


IN FRONT OF THE ALTAMONTE. 


broken off. ‘Then he took another straw of a different color and 


' deftly added a bit of that, until, as we looked, a picture grew be- 


ari-colored straw, as delicately as any 
have any model to go by, but 
would say, making now a landscape, 
now a beautiful bird, or 
again, a clumsy cart 
drawn by oxen harnessed 
by thongs to an equally 
clumsy yoke. 

Next to him was an ar- 
tisan making similar pict- 
ures by means of bright 
hued feathers, which re- 
minded us at once of the 
feather-work robes with 
which the court of Mon- 
tezuma was resplendent. 
In another corner three 
more of the little men 
were at work upon block$ 
of stone. We could see 
them sawing off little 
slabs from the rough 
blocks, and polishing 
and carving them until 
what seemed a dull, gray 
soapstone became a beau- 
tiful variegated onyx, 
from which they man- 


selves of the luxuries of this natural home of the orange, lime, 
guava, pineapple, and banana. 

Those who chance to know these pioneer northerners who winter 
there, or, better, those who have made their residence there the year 
through, can bettyr understand than we can write it, their enthu- 
siasm. One of them, whom we chance to know, sings merrily in 
his way,— 

Florida, romantic land, 
Enraptured, I thy praises sing, 
For nature smiles on every hand, 
And winter is as fair as spring.’’ 


* We are indebted to Mr. J. H, Foss, of this city, for the use of this 
cut. 


A STAY-AT-HOME TRIP TO MEXICO. 


BY JOHN PRESTON TRUE, BOSTON, 


How cold it was! Ilow the shingles on the roof snapped under 
the nipping frost! Ilow the wind howled around the corners and 
whistled through the limbs of the tall trees around the house, and 
roared down the avenues of pines, and every separate tree roared 
back at it with harsh words, and croaks, and threats of breaking. 
Ilow cosy it was inside around the fire! The lamps were lighted 
and the nuts were out, and the great nut-cracker was working its 
squirrel jaws with might and main, 

That's the way it looked one cold November night, when Carrie 
suddenly took it into her head to remark, ‘* Let's goto Mexico! ”’ 
and Lilian answered abruptly, ungrammatically, energetically, 


Let’s.”’ And that is why we went. Now, we didn’t go to Pan- 
ama nor Vera Cruz, but, all the same, we went to Mexico that very 
night. Thatis, we boarded a horse-car and ambled off through the 
storm to the Mexican Fair, with its museum of antiquities in one 
room anda band of live Mexicans in the other. In one glass case 
were guns of all sizes and descriptions, ‘‘ rusted and busted.’? In 
another case was a group of battered idols, the little, private, house- 
hold gods of some devout Aztec ; also two of the queer war-clubs,— 
half-club, half many-edged battleaxe; the Maquihuitl, like base- 
ball bats, with oblong pieces of black glass set in rows up and 
down their length, only the glass was obsidian. These were the 
gentle instruments with which Guatimozin made things particularly 
lively for the Spanish invaders and their Indian allies before Mex- 
ico was subdued. 

Did you ever read The Fair God, Gen. Lew Wallace’s great 
book ? [If you have not, read it at once if you would know what 
life was in that sunny clime centuries ago. Somehow, life long 
ago was not half so real as life to-day. We could not get up much 
enthusiasm for the mummies; besides, in another room, we heard 
the sound of ** revelry by night.’’ So, shaking the dust of centu- 
ries from our feet, we hastened to the larger room. 

Almost the first thing that met our eye was an Indian hut, trans- 
ported bodily from the tropics. The walls were bamboo, the door- 
ways had no doors, windows there were none, since the doorless 


== ufactured cuff - buttons, 
fruit, and other knick-knacks for paper weights. 

There were two Mexican girls in the center of the hall. They 
could not have been more than sixteen, and one of them, at least, 
was quite pretty, the other having features of a decidedly Indian 
cast. Before each of them was a flat slab of stone, set at an in- 
clined plane, the higher end being nearest them. In their hands 
they held a longer stone, somewhat like a rolling-pin and nearly 
two feet long. By their side each had a dish containing corn, 
which had apparently been soaked, and placing some upon the slab 
they rubbed it with their stone roller in a way to make one tired 
even to look at them, until the corn was ground into mush. Now 
and then one of them would add a little more corn, or perhaps a 
little water from a dish to keep the paste of a proper consistency. 
Her bright eyes glanced flashes here and there as she noticed 
the crowd around the railing watching her; and then dropping her 
pin, she took a piece of the dough, patted it between her hands 
with quick, little pats, until it had flattened out like a buckwheat 
cake, when with a quick movement she tossed it into a saucepan 
on a little charcoal fire, and in a minute or two turned it over, and 
kept on with her grinding meanwhile, hese are the tortillas 
(pancakes) which, with the /rijoles (baked beans), form the staple 
food of the Mexicans. And as she straightened up her tired little 
back it made ours fairly ache from sympathy to think how many 
thousands of girls, at that very hour perhaps, were grinding away 
with their rolling stones preparing breakfast for the morrow. 
We managed to muster up what little Spanish we knew, and asked 
her, ‘‘ Esta V. fatigada ?’’ and she answered, most musically, ‘* Si, 
yo et estoy fatigada (Yes, I am tired]. Habla V. espanole ?” 
[Do you speak Spanish}. But that was about as far as our Span- 
ish would go, and so we bought a tortilla anda cup of coffee, said 
the prettiest thing in Spanish that we knew how, and wandered 
into the museum again. 

How many things these old weapons must have seen in their day! 
Here was a gleaming sword with a gleaming hilt, too small to be of 
any material service, and good for nothing but perhaps to ward off 
an assassin’s thrust. It was a misericordia, the sole defence of some 
Jesuit father, and hung by his side along with rosary and crucifix, 
as he held a solemn mass surrounded by his dusky converts. They 
were very faithful, those old fathers, according to their li 
many a one won, sooner or later, a of 

There was a long row of blunderbusses, which might have been a 
part of Cortes’ armory, which made the Aztecs imagine him a god 
weaponed with thunder and lightning. Queer, short-barreled, 
clumsy affairs, as much like a modern rifle as a candle mould is 
like a fire-engine, but loaded with slugsthey would do considerable 
execution even now, if one was not particular of hitting within a 
rod or two of what one aimed at. 

But the hours were flying, and we must board our ear again and 
drive on, with jingling bells, through the howling storm, and sit 
once more snugly around the glowing grate, and read those soul- 


pone volumes of Prescott’s, wherein he describes how Cortes 


came with his little band of followers; and, in that other land, 


portal served as such, and since also between each separate bamboo| I me tps his band, bringing their church into the land by fire 
of the wall there was a crack which let in light as well as air, and | o sword, conquering for their kings more cities than their rulers 


doubtless mosquitoes in its own land,—for this came straight from 
the “ Tierra Caliente,’’ the hot land, where all that was required 


had held towns,—all duly and vividly recorded ir i i 
which every boy and girl should read—*“ The Conquests of Mex 


ico and Peru.’ 


Department of Mathematics. 


Mathematics 
ll communications intended for the Department of at 
should be addressed to the Editor, F. P. MATZ, M.A., M.Se., Ph.D. 


Reading, Pa. 


PROBLEMS PROPOSED FOR SOLUTION. 


15. By A. M. Hart, Smyrna, Del. :—My commission for making 
a sale of wheat was 6 ~ cent., and 3 per cent. for investing the 
net proceeds in corn. Required the value of the wheat and corn, 
if my total commission was $11. 


16. By H. M. Bloomfield, Reading, Pa, :—The curve known as 

‘la courbe du diable,’’ equation 

yt — at + 100a%x? — = 0, 
revolves around the axis of x; to determine the volume thus gen- 
erated. 

17. By Miss Rosa Craig, Marysville, Cal. :—Sold Mr. Flood’s 
note, dated Jan. 7, ’87, at 4 months, for $770, at 6 per cent. dis- 
count, the sale taking place Feb, 14; at what rate of discount 
was the note sold ? 

18. By H. W. Starr, Baton Rouge, La. :—Determine the weight 
of the cyanogen in an avoirdupois ounce of sodium nitro-ferro-cyantde, 

19. By Miss Lulu Millard, Austin, Tex. :—Solve the equation, 

2w (lL — w*) =m (2 — w*). 

20. By Miss Josephine Hamilton, Allegheny City, Pa. :—A and 
B agree to translate and sean an ode of Horace, for M= $10. A 
can scan m = 3 times as fast as B can translate, and B can scan 
n = 2 times as fast as A can translate. How much of the *‘ agree- 
ment money ”’ should each receive ? 

21. By C. J. Rowland, Birmingham, Ala, :—Deseribe three cir- 
eles which shall have three common tangents, by taking three points 
not in the same straight line as centres. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. 


(a) By J. W. Clarke, Leadville, Col. :—Bought a = 70 yards of 
cloth that was ) = 13 yards wide, for A = $4'4 per yard; but 
the cloth having been wet, shrunk m = 5 per cent. in length, and 
n= 5 per cent. in width. At what price per square yard must the 
cloth be sold in order that p = 12 per cent. may be gained ? 


SOLUTION BY THE EDITOR, 
After shrinking the length of the cloth, in yards, becomes 
; and the breadth by] 100 


_m 
100 
Consequently the number of square yards of cloth, after shrinking, is 


m n | 
Since Aa dollars is the cost of the cloth, then 


is the number of dollars for which the cloth must be sold in order 
that p = 12 per cent. may be gained. Hence the selling price of 
the cloth, per square yard, is 


= $3.191135734+-, when numerically expressed. 


(b) By F. W. Henderson, Sauk Rapids, Minn, :—Find the value 


of x, having given the equation 
2r 
(At — + BY) =(A— B) + (A+ 


SOLUTION BY THE EDITOR, 
Extracting the square root and passing to logarithms, we have 
(x — 1) [log. (A + B) + log. (A — B)] 
== r log. (A — B) — log. (A + B). 
.". « = log. (A — B) = log. (A + B). 


(c) By R. M. Tasker, Cape May, N. J. :—From a given qnan- 
tity of copper a hemispherical kettle of known and uniform thick- 
ness of shell is made. Find an expression for the capacity of the 
kettle. 
SOLUTION BY THE EDITOR, 

Let V = the number of cubic inches of copper; ¢ = the thick- 
ness of the shell, in inches; BR = the outer radius; and r = the 
inner radius; then by the problem 

R—r=t... (1), (2). 
By an easy process of elimination we have 


/2V 
and R rt 8 +t 


Hence the capacity of the kettle, in cubic inches, is expressed by 


~ 3 

(d) By Miss Nora Green, Bangor, Me. :—The length of the 
longest straight line that can be drawn in the surface of a ring, is 
2 m= 20 inches; what is the area of the ring ? 


SOLUTION BY THE EDITOR, 

Let x =the width of the ring, and R and r = the radii of the 
two circles forming the ring; then, since the straight line drawn 
in the surface of the ring is necessarily tangent to the inner of the 
two concentric circles forming the ring, we have the equations 

(1) and m? = z(2R—r7)... (2). 
Eliminating x, and multiplying the resulting equation by 7, we have 

m (R? — r?) = mm? = 314,1592653589793 + square inches, the 

area of the ring required. 


GOOD WORDS. 


I the share of my success in teaching to the 
JOURNAL. It grows better with every n JE 
THOMPSON, Bay City, Mich. 
—‘“*I have taken the JOURNAL ever since its first issue, and 1 
have never enjoyed its pages more highly than now.’’-—A. MARK- 
HAM, Prin Markham Academy, Milwaukee, Wis. 


— ‘*The JOURNAL improves with every number, and is an in- 
valuable aid to teachers. It is as much appreciated by us workers 
in the greatest of all professions on the Pacific shores as it is by our 
brothers of the East. Its wide circulation makes it a bond between 
all of us co-workers, from the pine woods of Maine to the orange 
groves of Los Angeles.”’—E, Pirrce, Supt. of Schools, Pasa- 


dena, Cal 
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inthe Nation's Capital, 


SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 
OF ° 
THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
AT 


Wasurnaton, D. C., 15, 16, AND 17. 


The semi-annual meeting of ‘‘ The Department of Superintend- 
ence of the National Educational Association ’’ met at the hall 
of the National Museum, Washington, D. C., March 15, 1887. 


Address of Welcome. 


Hon. Charles S. Young, president of the Department, called the 
meeting to order, and introduced Hon. W. B. Webb, Commissioner 
of Schools of Washington, D. C., who made an address of welcome. 


He said the interest of education was the vital question of the na- 
tion. Good citizenship was promoted by the schools of the land. He 
paid a glowing tribute to the superintendents of the schools of the 
country. In their control, and under their guidance, the young of 
the land will be made worthy of their grand inheritance. The life and 
progress of our schools depend upon the discussions of grave, prac- 
tical questions. All schemes of selfishness and personal aggran- 
dizement should be frowned upon. All party considerations should 
be ignored, and only the best good of the whole people should be 
recognized, 

President Young responded in words of genuine feeling in behalf 
of the Department. He outlined the work of the Department, and 
defended the holding of the winter meeting. He made claims for 
the Department superior to that of the parent Association, and out- 
lined the work of the Department for the future, and said that if 
one should be relegated out of existence, it should not be the De- 
partment of Superintendence. He reflected upon the Congress of 
the United States for not doing more for national education. He 
sketched the history of expenditures for education in Europe, and 
contrasted the action of America on this matter. He quoted the 
words of Washington, and said that modern congressmen seemed 
to neglect nothing but education. He hinted at the establishment 
of a great National Normal School as well as a National University. 
The sentiment of national aid to cure illiteracy is growing, yet the 
Blair bill was not passed, for the reason that a few prominent men 
in Congress prevented its being considered. 


The Work of the Bureau of Education, 


IIon. N. H. R. Dawson, Commissioner of Education of the 
United States, was introduced, and read a paper on the above topic, 
which appears on our editorial pages. 


Education on the Pacific Coast, 


The second paper was given by Hon, Fred. M. Campbell, Supt. 
of Schools of Oakland, Cal. ; his topic was, ‘‘ Public Education on 
the Pacific Coast.’’ 

Mr. Campbell reviewed briefly the various causes which had 
made the work of public education in California difficult ; the spirit 
of adventure, and the element of speculation and chance which had 
tainted the atmosphere of California life, distracting boys from the 
higher education and inducing them to money-making avocations ; 
the fluctuations in fortune by which boys who would follow an 
extended course of study are often prevented by the necessity of 
bread-winning ; the love of the old home over the new, leading men 
often to bestow at the former the fortunes gained in the latter, and 
inducing many to send back their sons to their own alma mater, ete. 

He showed how these difficulties had been overcome, and enumera- 
ted some of the causes which had specially contributed to the wonder- 
ful success which had crowned the efforts of the last thirty-five years. 
He detailed the founding of the State University, and showed its 
splendid present condition; spoke specially of its strong corps of 
over forty professors and assistants ; showed how it reaches down to 
the people, in their industrial pursuits, its specially fine equipment 
in the direction of the study of mining and mines; and predicted 
that Berkely is to become the Frieburg of this country. ‘* The site 
of the university,’’ he said, ‘‘ comprising 200 acres, is unsurpassed in 
beauty. Five miles from the city hall of Oakland its buildings rise 
on the lower slopes of the coast range, here not more than 1,200 or 
1,500 feet in height, facing the beautiful bay and harbor of San 
Francisco, and looking directly out through the Golden Gate 
toward the regions of the setting sun. Covering all the miles that 
lie between are blossoming orchards and fertile farms; and where 
the mainland meets the bay the city of Oakland, covering an area 
of many miles, lifts her graceful spires amid the trees and gardens 
that surround the homes of her 50,000 inhabitants.’’ 

** Tt isa remarkable fulfillment,’’ he continued, ‘‘ of a remarkable 

rophecy found in a poem written in 1704, by Dr. Dwight of New 
nn if I am not mistaken, the grandfather of Dr. Dwight, now 
president of Yale College : 
*** All hail thou western world! by Heaven designed 

The example bright to renovate mankind. 

Soon shall thy sons across the mainland roam, 

And claim, on far Pacifie’s shores, their home. 

Proud commerce’s mole the western surge shall lave; 

The long, white spire lie imaged on the wave; 

Where marshes teemed with death, shall meads unfold ; 

Untrodden cliffs resign their stores of gold. 


Where slept perennial night, shall science rise, 
And new-born Oxfords cheer the evening skies.’ ’’ 


He showed the progress of normal school work ;—one of these 
schools, the one in San José, being the third largest in the United 
States. Down through the various grades of schools to the kinder- 
garten,—San Francisco being the third city in the Union in the 
number of children taught in these schools. Mrs. Leland Stanford 
bears the entire expense of eight of these schools, with an enroll- 
ment of over six hundred pupils. 

**God bleas,’’ said Mr. Campbell, “the noble women, —there, 
and here, and wherever they may be,—who thus go down into the 
alleys and the by-ways of our great cities and lift up these poor 
little ones from the darkness and filth of their surroundings, into 
the bright sunshine of the garden of childhood.’’ The applause 
which greeted this sentiment showed that it found a cordial 
response in the hearts of those present. 

Mr. Campbell analyzed the school law of California, pointing out 
many of its most excellent features. He dwelt at some ae upon 
the munificent gift of individuals to education in California,—that 
of James Lick, originally $1,200,000, now amounting to $2,000,000 ; 
and that of Senator Leland Stanford, aggregating about $30,000,000. 
He showed the liberal provision for schools for deaf, dumb, and 
blind, and other unfortunates, and closed his address of an hour and 
a half with an appeal for the department to hold its next annual 
meeting in California. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


The meeting opened at the National Museum at 2.00 p. m. ; 
President Young in the chair. A letter was read from James Me- 
Alister, Supt. of Schools of Philadelphia, expressing regret that, 
owing to illness, he could not be present. Several announcements 
were made by President Young, apologizing for the absence of many 
persons announced upon the program. 


Teachers’ Certificates. 


The opening paper was read by Andrew J. Rickoff, Ph.D., of 
Yonkers, N. Y.; topic, ‘‘ A Teacher's Certificate,—County, City, 
State, and National.’’ 

He said that it was conceded that it was important that there 
should be good evidence of proper qualification of all teachers. In 
two states only of the Union were teachers required to be on 
examining boards. There is no proper way to secure suitable qual- 
ifications of examiners. California and Alabama require that 
teachers shall be associated with superintendents on examining 
boards, County certificates should be issued only on the judgment 
of teachers themselves. The only way to raise the standard of 
teaching is to have the certificate represent competence. He favored 
apprenticeship certificates, good for only one or two years. The 
schools of such teachers should be inspected, and such teachers only 
should be permitted to continue in the work as have shown that 
they have the elements of success. In the rural districts there is 
great need of more competent examiners. Many difficulties stand 
in the way in the country districts that do not exist in cities and 
larger towns, It is unreasonable to ask experienced and successful 
teachers to be reéxamined each year. Men and women of proper 
qualifications and experience should have certificates granted for 
life or during good conduct and service. Such certificates should 
be good in all parts of a given state. Some plan of rec'procity 
should be adopted for interstate service that will enable the teach- 
ers holding a state certificate to be recognized in all parts of the 
country. The requirements of /ocal certificates should be modified 
or abandoned with proper graduates of normal schools, and of well- 
earned, successful experience. A state certificate, or a diploma of 
a normal school or university, where pedagogics is properly taught, 
should be indorsed upon removal from one state to another, and be 
regarded as good. Courtesy often allows this to be done, even in 
counties, cities, and towns, with good results. A profession cannot 
be created without recognition by law. Professional certificates 
would be of great value, and protect children from the bane of in- 
competent teachers. 

Discussion. 


The discussion of the paper was opened by William A. Mowry, 
Ph.D., of Boston, Mass., who said the subject is one of the greatest 
importance, and new to this Department. The matter of certificat- 
ing teachers lies at the foundation of all good school-keeping. We 
have not got upon the right method of examining and approbating 
teachers, nor is it easy to indicate how it may be wisely done. Mr. 
Mowry said, I would have a small board of education, made up 
perhaps, of one member of the Common Council, one of the Board 
of Aldermen, and specially qualified men and women; and the 
Committee on Examination should be composed of the best qualified 
teachers. Examination should be partly by writing, partly oral. 
Scholarship is not the most important half of qualification, but tact, 
adaptation to the work of teaching, and morals, make the more im- 
portant qualification. I would have one grade only of qualification 
for teachers below the grammar schools, one certificate, and one 
salary for such teachers. 

Mr. Jones of Pennsylvania said, some examiners even now ask 
schoolboy questions and get schoolbook answers, just as our fath- 
ers did fifty years ago. 

Dr. Hinsdale moved that the Chair appoint a committee of three, 
to inquire and report whether this subject shall be considered and 
discussed further. 

The Chair named Dr. Hinsdale, Dr. Newell and Supt. Campbell, 


EVENING SESSION, 


Joint Meeting with the Institute of Civics. 

The session opened at 7.30 p. m., and was a joint meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence and the Institute of Civics. 

The President of the Department introduced W. E. Sheldon, a 
member of the Institute of Civics, who made a brief introductory 
address, urging upon educators the importance of training the 
youth of the land in the principles and practice of good citizenship 
in all of the varied relations of life. He briefly outlined the pur- 

oses of the Institute of Civies, and introduced Hon. LeRoy D. 
3rown, Commissioner of Education of Ohio, who make an address on 


Civil Service and Public Schools. 


During the last fifty years‘the progress of publie education in 
the United States has been marvelous. The growth of state sys- 
tems of free schools in this country may be counted among the 
wonders of the age. Strange, indeed, it would be if a growth at 
once so rapid and luxuriant should be altogether sound and endur- 
ing. School boards and school committees are very generally 
elected on party tickets. This has resulted in the substitution of 
the spoils system in place of the merit system, and it is becoming 
easy for men without education, character, or social standing, to be 
placed on the tickets of their parties and elected to assist in the manage- 
ment of educational interests. Jobbery, bribery, and corruption are 
openly charged by the newspapers. Honest boards of education are 
frequently elected in spite of the spoils system, which would gladly 
clutch the public schools by the throat. Fortunately, there is an 
adequate remedy for these evils. The advocates of civil service re- 
form in the national government have placed us under lasting obli- 
gations to them for the suggestions they have given us. We owe a 
debt, which we shall scarcely be able to repay, to the Hon. Dorman 
B. Eaton and his fellow-workers in this field. I wish that Mr. 
Katon’s remarkable and suggestive book on Civil Service in Great 
Britain could be read and studied by every friend of public educa- 
tion. In that volume we may learn the value of the ‘‘merit system ”’ 
in the administration of the British Government,—a system which IL 
believe we must soon adopt in our schools or see them perish. As 
judges and state officers are agents chosen by the people for the 
performance of a part of the work of government, it may be found 
necessary for courts or state school superintendents to be authorized 
to appoint at least some of the members of boards of education. 
This may be but a temporary expedient, to which the people may 
resort until their wills, which have been thwarted by the party 
caucus acting under the influence of the ‘‘ spoils system ’’ shall be 
respected. Each state will solve the problem for itself, if we do 
our duty in calling attention to the evils of the ‘‘ spoils system ’’ in 
public education, and the consequent need of reform in the admin- 
istration of school affairs. In this work we have an able ally in the 
American Institute of Civies. 

Discussion. 
The discussion was opened by Hon. B. S. Morgan, State Supt. 


of Schools of West Virginia. : , 
The civil service reform is as much needed, and is as applicable 


to the educational work of the country as to any other department 


——— 


the teacher was tenure of office. 


of official duty. The beginning of a true professional position is 
based upon the idea of civil service. Partisan politics should never 
enter into the arena of educational work. It applies to the exam- 
ination of teachers and their certification, to the tenure of office of 
the teachers, and to the unification of school systems. There must 
be fixed professional standards. Experience should count largely, 
if successful. Recognition should be given to experience. They 
need academical and professional training, but, more than all, there 
must be experience. 

W. N. Barringer, Supt. of Schools of Newark, N. J., said that 
he was not prepared to say that the elective principle was a fail- 
ure. The appointing power would be no better unless it was pure. 
Would it not be better to stimulate a sense of duty to the public 
interests ? Public sentiment must be cultivated, to exercise power 
with integrity. Some of this lack of a living sense of duty may be 
owing to our methods of instruction of the young. Teachers should 
make good men and women, who can be trusted to hold positions 
of influence and authority honestly and successfully. Emulation to 
excel others is a vicious stimulant. Principle should guide us. 
Thomas P. Ballard, of Columbus, 0., discussed the matter in 
the relation of the executive system to the schools. To make laws 
may be a difficult task, but to execute them wisely is a greater task. 
There is urgent need for us to enforce laws that will promote the 
publie good. The argument of the civil service reform are in favor 
of a government for the people, by the people. The practical re- 
lation of the civil service to the work of education seeks to create 
an intelligent citizenship. This is the key to the whole subject. 
If the common schools are accomplishing this purpose, then they 
are doing their legitimate work; if not, they are a failure, and 
should be remodeled. Our educated classes have no right to com- 
plain of public men, unless they have performed their own primal 
duties. Educators are individual citizens, and must do their duty. 
In the silent force of his own soul he must be amanly man. Social 
and political obligation must be manfully met. His citizenship 
must confront all evils. 

Supt. Luckey of Pittsburg thought the people could be trusted. 
In Russia the government does not trust the people. The Czar 
knows what he wants, and does it. Political rings are the source 
of the trouble. We need to get back to the people. His illustra- 
tions were original, and showed how to educate the people. Our 
hope is in the purity and culture of the people. 

H. R. Waite, Ph. D., of Boston, continued the discussion. The 
function of the public schoul is not merely to cultivate the intellect, 
but to make the rulers of our country good men, well grounded in 
the ethical principles of good citizenship. We must inspire the 
youth with an earnest purpose to be pure, to feel that the highest 
aim of life, to have sublime ideals of duty. Civics, when it comes 
to be correctly interpreted, will place before the young the duties 
of actual life, good character, and nobility of purpose. We need to 
stir the waters that they may be kept pure. Truth and justice are 
elements of power in society and government. 

Supt. W. H. Anderson, of Wheeling, W. Va., thought Mr. 
Brown put too dark a phase on school matters; yet there are some 
bad facts showing corruption. They must be met. The remedy for 
Good teachers should be kept in 
their positions, and not be subject to the caprice of bad school 
officials. He cited a case of a teacher who had offered one hundred 
dollars for a position. 

J. D. Hale, of Washington, D. C., said the teacher had whims 
and fancies, often, that made one-sided men and women. We 
want to separate politics from school work. We can trust the 
people in the matter of civil service. To hold up political positions, 
as an aim, should be avoided. 

A. P. Marble, Ph.D., Supt. of Schools of Worcester, Mass., 
said : Of the 227,000 teachers, about seven would be stupid 
enough, or innocent enough, to make such an ‘‘ honest offer ’’ of 
$100 for a place. Is there any difference between this idea and 
teachers’ agencies, which demand a fee and commissions for secur- 
ing places ? Now and then a good man will go astray. Honest 
maen are more numerous than ‘* boodlers.’’ It is unwise to have 
the impression go abroad that the school officials and system is cor- 
rupt. ‘There is a vast amount of good done by the schools which 
should be recognized. 

(To be continued next week.) 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


ApvaANncep SECOND, 
Tuoirp, AND Fourtru. By Sarah E. Sprague, Ph.D., and 
Lewis H. Marvel, A.M., under supervision of I). S. Kiehle, A. 
M., State Superintendent of Schools, Minnesota. St. Paul: D, D. 
Merrill. 

These books for advanced work with pupils who have already done 
the work of the regular series are well graded, fresh in matter, 
modern in methods, beautiful in illustrations, varied in exercises, 
and progressive in development. Like most advanced readers they 
give abundance of additional reading matter that is simple and 
wholesome, but their work does not end there. Many new words 
are introduced, the number in each lesson being small. The same 
care is exercised in reference to the sounds of the vowels in their 
grouping that is noticeable in the regular series. The short sounds 
of the vowels are reviewed by the use of new words, while special 
lessons introduce long vowel sounds. Phonic work is blended with 
regular work. A carefully prepared phonic table is arranged for 
teachers’ and pupils’ use. The lessons are selected and arranged 
with much eare, and are calculated to develop the child’s power to 
think, speak,and write. Unlike many of the supplementary reading 
books, they are illustrated. Most of the selections are original and 
prepared for these readers, some are adapted from Our Little Ones, 
The Youth’s Companion, Wide Awake, Baby Land, and All The 
Year Round. The blending of poetry, prose, and dialogue with 
language lessons is skillfully done. 

The Advanced Third Reader has generous selections, not infre- 
quently oceupying six or seven pages. A dictionary lesson is intro- 
duced into this book, as are studies in natural history and botany. 

There is a generous selection of articles from standard authors, 
especially in the Supplementary Fourth Reader, among whom are, 
T. B. Aldrich, George Eliot, George W. Curtis, Jean Ingelow, 
‘““H. H.’? Macaulay, Dickens, Holmes, Adelaide Proctor, John 
Boyle ©’ Reilley, and Longfellow. The Fourth Reader also has 
several pages of selections for memorizing. The illustrations in this 
reader are also full page. There are five full-page portraits of 
Irving, Holmes, Scott, and others, with biographical sketches of 
these authors. 


Youne Peropie’s PRAvER-MEETINGS IN THEORY AND 
Practice. With Fifteen Hundred Topics. By Rev. F. E. 
Clark. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

It, is a mystery how one man can do so much and so good 
work as this author is doing. He has written upon a theme that is 
rarely treated judciously, and yet he has made it helpful by keeping 
it always sensible. Whoever has to do with the conduct of social 
meetings, or has aught to do with young people in church relations, 


should read this book. 
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COUNTY TRUANT SCHOOLS. 


BY GEORGE A. WALTON, 


Two orders have been introduced into the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature asking for a modification 
of the law passed in 1873, which requires the 
county commissioners to establish a truant school 
for the county when three or more towns petition 
for the same. Petitions from at least seven towns 
have been presented to the Commissioners of Es- 
sex County. These represent 40 per cent. of the 
wealth and population of the county. The com- 
missioners have purchased a farm for the location 
of aschool, on the border of Lynn. And now 
the orders above referred to ask, one of them, 
that the Jaw shall be so amended that Essex 
County shall be exempt from the operation of the 
law; the other that the law shall be so amended 
that the towns petitioning shall bear the expense 
of the school. 

A hearing was given on Tuesday last by the 
Legislative Committee on Education, upon these 
orders. ‘The movement to amend seems to orig 
inate in the city of Salem. At the hearing she 
was represented by counsel, by her two represent- 
atives, and by a former senator. The law is 
claimed to be an outrage, upon the ground that 
three small towns can demand of the county a 
school; the learned counsel intimated that it was 
unconstitutional. The ex-senator believed that a 
truant school was only one step in fitting a child 
for the house of correction. 

The prompting motive for this movement, so 
far as Salem is concerned, appears to be a desire 
to avoid being taxed for the support of the 
school, that city being provided with a reform 
school within her own limits to which she can 
commit her truants to the number of ten, without 
cost to herself; this in consideration of her having 
appropriated, some years since, $8,000 toward the 
erection of the school building. Some other 
towns have joined with Salem,—Gloucester, for 
instance, on the plea that there are no truants 
in that city! 

1. Now in reference to the character of the law. 
It would clearly be competent for the state to 
enact that truant schools should be established 
without petitions from towns; if so, then it would 
be no less competent with three towns petitioning. 
The need was felt to be so evident, that the enact- 
ment of the law met with no opposition to speak 
of. It would have found none in Essex if Salem 
had not been privileged to place her truants, to 
the number of ten, in a private institution. 

2. The policy of the state is to employ the small- 
est political unit that has the ability to perform a 
public duty; no town in Essex has truants enough, 
or is likely to have enough for twenty-five years to 
come, to make it economical for any town to main- 
tain a school alone; witness Lawrence, with fifteen 
or sixteen truants, and Salem, with only six. 
Lawrence and Salem cannot afford to maintain 
schools for truants alone; they put together their 
truants and their criminals, and even then they 
draw from other towns to make a school of thirty. 

Let all the cities of Essex be forced to do what 
Salem would force Lynn to do, establish each for 
itself a truant school; the result would be a half- 
dozen small,comparatively inefficient schools, with a 
total expense of $18,000 or $20,000, equal toa third 
the cost of the jails and houses of correction of the 
whole county; and this would leave the remain- 
ing twenty to thirty towns with about half truants 
enough to make a school, to shift for themselves. 
Two truant schools, at an expense not to exceed 
$6,000 or $7,000 a year, will provide for all the 
truants Essex will have, when a school is provided 
for the county and the laws are properly enforced, 
and Salem may throw her six truants in, even at 
that. Six is her present number. 

3. For Salem to ask to be exempt from helping 
support a county school because she sends her tru- 
ants to a private institution, is no more reasonable 
than for a parent who sends his children to a pri- 
vate school to claim exemption from taxes to sup- 
port a public school. 

If she should succeed in confusing our most wise, 
economical, and effective system of controlling tru- 
ancy by means of county truant schools, she will 
reap the reward of her short-sighted policy in the 
increased crop of criminals she will make for her 
jails and houses of correction. And the increased 
expense incurred in taking care of these idle and 
vicious children when they have ripened into crim- 
inals, is but one consequence of not providing for 
their discipline and instruction before they become 
criminals. Their own wasted lives, and the prop- 


erty and lives of others whom they will have out- 
raged, will lie at the door of those who have shut 
them out from the moral influences exerted bya 
well-ordered truant schvol. 


4. Let it be noticed that the result of Salem’s 
effort tosave her share of the small county tax to 
carry out this beneficent law involves the school 
attendance of the whole state, its vagrancy and its 
criminality. 

Every teacher and every friend of education, 
and not less every citizen of the commonwealth, 
should use his influence to defeat this scheme, 
which has not even self-interest for its defence. 


~ 


DIVERS POINTS. 


— Your state editor would be glad to hear from 
you concerning educational interests in your lo- 
cality. 

— Queen Victoria sent a telegram to the Czar 
congratulating him on his escape from assas- 
sination. 

— Herr Spitzer, one of the foremost mathema- 
ticians of the age, died suddenly in Vienna, on the 
16th inst. 

— Rev. Dr. Stratton has resigned the presi- 
dency of the University of the Pacific, in Califor- 
nia, to accept a similar position at Mills College. 

— Were you so hard pressed that you did not 
get time to read the daily news last week? It 
has all been carefully prepared and condensed for 
you in the General Epitome column. 

— Hon. C. 8S. Young, the state superintendent 
of public instruction in Nevada, has purchased an 
interest in the Reno Gazette, one of the most 
enterprising aud well-edited papers in the state, 
thus extending his already widely felt influence. 
— A dispatch from Melbourne, dated the 18th, 
says that the king of the Tonga Islands has closed 
the Wesleyan College, at Tonga, and in consequence 
of his hostility the Wesleyans are leaving his do- 
minions and going to the Fiji Islands. 

— A new explosive has been discovered which 
is to be known as ‘‘ carbonated glycerine.’’ The 
inventor, Rev. ?. M. Donohue, claims that it has 
ten times the destructive power possessed by nitro- 
glycerine, and can be much more safely handled. 
— We always feel very grateful toward those of 
our readers who kindly favor us with educational 
items of local or general interest. We would be 
glad to extend this gratitude to you. 

— The Connecticut Congregational Club has 
taken a novel departure in electing to its presi- 
dency Yung Wing, a naturalized Chinaman of 
Hartford, who has become thoroughly American- 
ized by twenty years’ acquaintance with our man- 
ners and customs. This club enrolls over 200 
members, many of them prominent clergymen 
and laymen of the Congregational Church. This 
affords another striking example of the possibili- 
ties embodied in our brothers across the continent. 

— The third annual meeting of the Florida 
Chautauqua Assembly, now in session at De Fu- 
niak Springs, is attracting to that state many dis- 
tinguished educators from all parts of the country. 
A glance at the elaborate program, which includes 
the details of each day’s proceedings from Feb. 
17th to March 3lst, is sufficient to impress one 
with the magnitude and importance of this re- 
markable educational gathering. Among the 
lecturers and sgeakers we notice the following : 
Rey. Sam P. Small, the evangelist; Dr. Edward 
Brooks; Hon. LB. G. Northrup; Dr. W. H. 
Payne, of Michigan University; Prof. C. M. 
Woodward, of the Manual Training School of 
Washington University ; Prof. Le Roy D. Brown, 
of Columbus, Ohio; W. L. Davidson, A.M., of 
Cleveland, Ohio; and many others whose presence 
would be a sufficient guarantee for the success of 
any meeting. 


AN ACT RELATING TO THE EMPLOY- 
MENT OF MINORS. 
[Now before the Massachusetts Legislature. ] 


SECTION 1, Every person who regularly em- 
ploys, or permits to be so employed, a minor under 
fourteen years of age who cannot read and write, 
except during the vacations of the public schools 
in the city or town where such minor lives, shall 
for every such offence forfeit not less than twenty 
nor more than fifty dollars for the use of the pub- 
lic schools of such city or town. 

Sec. 2. Every person who regularly employs, 
or permits to be so employed, a minor fourteen 
years of age or over who cannot read and write, 
providing such minor of fourteen years of age or 
over has been for one year continuously a resident 
of a city or town in this Commonwealth wherein 
free evening schools are maintained, shall for every 
such offence forfeit not less than fifty nor more 
than one hundred dollars for the use of the evening 
schools of such city or town. 

Sec. 3. Whenever in any city or town it ap- 
pears that the labor of any minor, who would be 
debarred from employment under this act, is ne- 
cessary for the support of the family to which said 
minor belongs or to his own support, the school 
committee of said city or town may in the exercise 
of their good judgment issue permits allowing the 
employment of such minor, within such time or 
times as they may fix, and the provisions of this 
act shall not thereafter apply to such minor so long 
as said permit is in force. 

Sec. 4. So much of the provisions of this act as 
relates to minors fourteen years of age or over, 
shall not apply to such minors now resident in the 
Commonwealth until the first day of June in the 
year eighteen hundred and eighty-eight. 

Src. 5, Section seven of chapter forty-eight of 
the Public Statutes is hereby repealed. 


— The world’s history isa divine poem, of which 
the history of every nation is a canto, and every 
man a word.— Exchange. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


State Editor, F. B. GAULT, So. Pueblo. 

CoLoRADO.— The General Assembly has created 
two new counties, Logan and Washington. Gov- 
ernor Adams has appointed Oscar Trego, of Jules- 
burg, county superintendent of the former, and 
Hammond H. Brown, of Hyde, county superin- 
tendent of the latter. 

One of the recent important additions to our 
ranks here in the West is Supt. Geo. W. Davis, of 
Laramie, Wy. Ter. Friend Davis has done excel- 
lent work in Michigan, and more recently in Illi- 
nois. He and his twelve teachers are elevating the 
Laramie schools to a high standard. 


INDIANA.—Supt. John P. Mather, of Warsaw, 
has resigned in order to engage in business in Du- 
luth, Minn. He will be succeeded by Supt. T. J. 
Sanders, of Butler. 

Professor Morgan, principal of Spiceland Acad- 
emy, has resigned on account of failing sight. 
William McCracken, an Ann Arbor man, has 
elected to succeed him. 

Owing to the ill health of Supt. Hailmann, he 
has been compelled to abandon his contemplated 
summer school of methods. 

Good reports come eastward of the successful 
work of Supt. John Cooper, of Leavenworth, 
Kan. His hosts of friends in this state are always 
delighted to learn of his prosperity. 

William M. = clair, ex-Supt. of the Monticello 
schools, is now -aperintendent of the Caldwell 
(Kan.) schools. 

Supt. Aldersn, of the Dublin schools, has been 
interesting the veachers in’ the Wayne County In- 
stitutes by giving them descriptive talks upon 
“The Quincy Methods.’’ He has also written 
two excellent articles upon the same subject for 
the School Journal. 


State Editor, GEO. E. KNEPPER, Peoria. 

ILLINOIS.—On Saturday, March 12, the final 
examinations of the school pupils of Tazewell 
County were held in Pekin. ‘ifty-seven were 
examined, of which forty-six made the required 
average of eighty per cent. Supt. Pittsford is 
serving his first year as county superintendent, but 
he has already attained great popularity in his 
county through the energy with which he performs 
his duties. 

Miss Dora Hamilton has been appointed assist- 
ant superintendent of schools of Livingston County. 


StatdEditor, J. N. WILKINSON, Emporia. 
KANSAS.—The number of certificates issued to 
institute conductors and instructors in this state 
aggregates about three hundred. As the institutes 
are planned so that each instructor can teach 
twelve weeks without conflict of engagements, it 
seems as if county superintendents should have no 
difficulty in securing institute workers. 

Miss Dixon, county superintendent of Lyon, pro- 

poses to plan next year’s teachers’ meetings so as 
to make the discussions contribute directly to the 
success of the county school grading. 
Miss S. E. Crichton, of the Intermediate Depart- 
ment, Normal Model School, resigned March 18 to 
enter the matrimonial state. The place will be 
temporarily filled till the close of the year. 


LouIsIANA.—Mrs. Newcomb, of New York, 
has given $100,000 for the founding of a Woman’s 
Annex to the Tulane University of New Orleans. 
The Harmony Club Building has been secured for 
the purpose. 

Miss Annie T. Howard has given a library of a 
hundred thousand volumes to ‘Tulane University, 
New Orleans, as a memorial of her father. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 
MinNESOTA.—A law has been enacted requir- 
ing instruction in the public schools of the state in 


.| physiology and hygiene, with special reference to 


the effects of stimulants and narcotics upon the 
human system. The high school fund is now 
$25,000, 

The Minnesota Historical Society emphatically 
protests against the allowance of Captain Glazier’s 
claim to having discovered the true source of the 
Mississippi River. The Captain has been roughly 
handled by the state and scientific press generally. 

Rev. Geo. C. Tanner, for fifteen years superin- 
tendent of schools for Steele Co., and recently re- 
elected after a spirited contest, has resigned his 
office and has accepted a position in a Kansas in- 
stitution of learning. Mr. Jefferson Brown, a 
graduate of Minnesota Academy, has been ap- 
pointed to fill the vacancy. 


MICHIGAN.—Miss Minnie Weed is the new prin- 
cipal at Quincey. 

Supt. C. W. Pickell and his twenty-six teachers 
of Ludington are studying the lives and works of 
the great educational reformers. 

The Grand Rapids High School has a new four- 
hundred dollar Parisian manikin. 

Students of Adrian College have a Greek play 
in rehearsal for commencement week. 


State Editor, WILLIAM D. TYNDALL, Eatontown. 

New JERSEY. — Superintendent Meleney, at 
Paterson, intends to maintain the prerogatives of 
his office. The principals for the second time 
ignored him in communicating with the Board. At 
the last meeting he deprecated such action on their 
part, and gave them to understand that, as the ex- 
ecutive officer of the Board, he claimed the right 
to act as intermediary between the Board and them. 
At New Brunswick, Supt. Jacobus also brooks no 
interference with his rights, either by the Board or 
others. An attempt was made in the Board to 
promote a pupil who had failed to come up tu the 
conditions of promotion as laid down in the rules. 
The superintendent objected, and said such action 
would necessarily involve his resignation. Result: 
the Board did not violate its own rule. 


The course of lectures at the Industrial School 
Hall, 9 University Place, New York, is largely at- 
tended by Jersey teachers. The lectures are given 
every second Friday, at 4 p.m. The last lecture 
was by Principal Belfield of Chicago. He thinks 
an industrial department should be attached to 
every school. Ithad been a great success in his 
school. Even the girls work regularly at the 
bench, and think it is ‘‘ perfectly lovely.’’ Supt. 
Barringgr of Newark will deliver the next lecture. 

New York.—The new law faculty of Cornell 
University were appointed by the trustees on the 
9th inst., as follows: Dean, Judge Douglas Board- 
man, of Ithaca; Harry Burns Hutchins, of the 
University of Michigan, professor of real and per- 
sonal property and of equity; Charles A. Collins, 
of Elmira, N. Y., title not yet determined ; Moses 
Coit Tyler, professor of American constitutional 
history and law ; Herbert Tuttle, professor of 
English constitutional history and international 
law. One more member will be appointed in 
June. The non-resident faculty will consist of F. 
M. Finch of the State Court of Appeals, William 
F. Cogswell of Rochester, Daniel H. Chamberlain 
of New York, and Theodore Bacon of Rochester. 
This list will ultimately be increased. Andrew D. 
White was elected trustee in place of the late 
Erastus Brooks. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The School Board of Oil 
City has purchased a lot for a new school building. 
Consideration, $4,000. 

The Legislature has passed a bill increasing the 
legal school term to six months per year, instead of 
five, as heretofore. 

The bill requiring school boards to pay the 
teachers in their employ for the time spent in at- 
tending the annual county institute has passed the 
Senate. 

Dr. William H. Egle, the historian of Harris- 
burg, has been appointed State Librarian. 

Rey. C. N. Shaeffer, Ph.D., for ten years past 
principal of the Katztown State Normal Sehool, has 
been elected president of Wichita (Kan.) Univer- 
sity. It is a new institution under control of the 
Reformed Church. If Dr. Shaeffer accepts he will 
assume the duties of his new position July 1. 


State Editor, C, W. CABEEN, Nicollet. 
WISCONSIN.—An institute of one week will be 
held at West Salem, commencing March 28, 
Prof. W. D. Harvey, one of the best institute con- 
ductors in the state, will be in charge. 

A bill has passed the Assembly making it the 
duty of the clerk in each district to take the schvol 
census. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE, 


— The House defeated the bill providing for a 
compulsory town school system by a vote of 77 
to 25, 

— Miss Laura C. Hutchinson, a graduate of the 
Portland High School and of the Boston School of 
Oratory, is to teach elocution in Fryeburg Academy. 

— A few years ago the School Committee of 
Farmington adopted a course of study for the rural 
districts. Recently a class of 14, made up from 
several districts, having completed the course laid 
out, were graduated and received certificates. The 
exercises were held at Music Hall, and reflected 
credit on pupils, teachers, and committee. 

— Reports announce the death of State Assayer, 
S. K. Hitehings. Ile was a former principal of the 
Biddeford High School, which office he resigned 
last summer on account of sickness. He was 2) 
years old. He received the degree of Bachelor of 
Science from Colby University, and was prominent 
among the scientists of Maine, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


— State Superintendent J. W. Patterson is 
holding a very successful institute at Exeter. 

— Charles T. Almy, Obed G., Morrison, and 
Clara C. Hill have been chosen a Board of Edu- 
eation for Union School District, in the town of 
Tilton. 

— Dartmouth students have pledged nearly 
seventeen hundred dollars for the support of the 
college nine. ‘This is the largest sum ever pledged. 

— Rochester voted to appropriate $2,000 more 
than was required by law for school purposes the 
ensuing year. This isan increase of $1,000. 

— Miss Mabel E. Rogers has just closed a year’s 
work in teaching in one of the Hudson schools, 
with the highest commendations of the Board of 
Education. 

— The teachers’ institute which closed in Man- 
chester recently was the largest and most success- 
ful ever held in the state. The number of regis- 
tered teachers in attendance was 213. 

-—E. A. Kimball has resigned his position as 
principal of Colebrook academy, where he had 
been engaged for nearly two years. His substitute, 
A. C. Livermore, of the class of ’87, Dartmouth 
college, commenced work the first of the month. 


VERMONT, 


— The attendance at the State Normal School, 
Randolph, is double what it was last term. 

— Rev. M. A. Wilcox, formerly a Baptist pastor 
at Burlington, has been invited to become president 
of a college at Kalamazoo, Mich., with a salary of 
$2,500. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 


Boston.—On the afternoon of the accident sev- 
eral of the professors in the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology dismissed their classes and 
hastened to the scene of the recent railroad catas- 
trophe at Roslindale with such students as were 
interested in engineering. 

— Mr. M. A. Holmes has resigned the princi- 
palship of the Grammar School at Lee to accept a 
similar position in the Avery Institute at Charles- 


ton, S.C. Mr. H. L. Wileox, of South Egremont , 
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Mass., succeeds Mr. Holmes in the Lee Grammar 
School. . 

— Miss E. A. Kimball, late preceptress at the 
“* Oread,’’ has established a day and boarding 
school at No. 6 Hammond street, Worcester, 
which we understand is prosperous. 

— Miss Irene S. Wood has taught school in 
West Bridgewater for thirty-three consecutive 
years. One evening last week several hundred of 
her former pupils assembled to celebrate her 
fiftieth birthday. W. H. Jennings, of the Legis- 
lature, who has had ten children under her instrue- 
tion, was the presiding genius, and A. E. Winship, 
of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, who attended 
her first school, made the address of the evening, 
presenting a purse of $150 in the name of the 
pupils. Many letters of regret were read from 
gentlemen residing in distant states who were 
unable to attend the gathering. A bountiful col- 
lation terminated the festivities of the evening. 

— The recent lecture of Rev. Robert A. Hume, 
before the students of the Westfield Normal 
School, upon ‘ The Development of India under 
the Leadership of the English,’’ was replete with 
valuable knowledge gathered during his twelve 
years of missionary service in that country. 


— The Twentieth Annual Meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts Association of Classical and High School 
Teachers will be held in Boston, in the rooms of 
the Latin School, Warren Ave., on Friday and 
Saturday, April 8 and 9, The following are the 
subjects for discussion : 


Friday. 

9.30.—** The Relation of the English High Schools 
to the New Scheme of Requisitions for Admission to 
Harvard College’’; Francis A. Waterhouse, English 
High School, Boston. Discussion of this topic. 

10.30.—Short papers: (1) **How to Present the 
Subject of Electricity’; Charles W. Parmenter, High 
School, Waltham. Examinations”; Clarence 
E. Kelley, High School, Haverhill. (3) ** Methods 
in Geometry ”; Grenville C. Emery, Latin School, 
Boston. Discussion of these topics. 

14 00.—** Aims and Methods in Classical Study”; 
William G. Hale, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

15.00.—** Three Aspects of Latin Study’’; Edward 
P. Morris, Williams College, Williamstown. Discus- 
sion of these topics. 

Saturday. 

9.30.—Business Meeting. 

_10.00.—** The Educational Value of the Study of 
French in High Schools”; Alphonse N. van Daell, 
Director of Modern Languages in the Boston High 
Schools. Discussion of this topic. 

11.00.—** Poetry in the Schoolroom”; Francis B. 
Gummere, Swain Free School, New Bedford. Dis- 
cussion of this topic. JoHN TETLOW, 

Girls’ High and Latin Schools, Boston, President. 
W. F. BRADBURY, 

Latin School, Cambridge, Rec. Secretary. 


— For the purpose of promoting social and pro- 
fessional intercourse, the male teachers and super- 
intendents of Plymouth County organized them- 
selves last December into what is now known as 
the Plymouth County Masters’ Club. The meet- 
ings are held on the last Saturday of each month 
at the Crawford House, Boston, where a paper or 
essay on some topic pertinent to school affairs is 
read. ‘This is followed by a general and informal 
discussion which does much toward making the 
occasion one of pleasure and profit to those present. 

— The citizens of Melrose are engaged in a lively 


discussion of a school question. An extra year is 
to be added to the course of study below the high 
school. Opinions are diverse as to what shall be 
taught during this year, which, to most of the pu- 
a is their last year of school life. Mr. S. R. 

Vinchell warmly advocates the adoption of a thor- 
ough course in civics, while others think that book- 
keeping, type-writing, and kindred studies should 
be introduced. 

— A very interesting lecture on ‘‘Japan’’ was 
given recently before the Schoolmasters’ Club of 
Worcester, by Mr. C. C. Woodman, principal of 
the Ledge Street school. With the aid of a stere- 
opticon he very satisfactorily described the typog- 
raphy of the country and the manners and customs 
of the people. Out of 5,000,000 school population 
2,000,000 attend the 50,000 schools. 

— Miss Martha A. Russell, a teacher in the 
public schools of Woburn for over eighteen years, 
died on ‘Tuesday, March 8, after a short illness. 
During her long term of service she had won the 
high esteem of all who had become acquainted with 
her, and her loss will be greatly deplored. 

— The Rev. William Gallagher, a graduate of 
Harvard, has become the head of Williston Sem- 
inary, at Easthampton. The Seminary was 
founded in 1841, and is well equipped for the work 
of preparing students for the scientific schools. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— Dr. R. A. Guild, the accomplished librarian 
of Brown University, recently read an interesting 
paper before the Rhode Island Historical Society, 
on ‘‘ Roger Williams.”’ 

— The Warren High School, under the direc- 
tion of the principal, Mr. W. R. Butler, has given 
two very successful entertainments, the proceeds of 
which are to be used in making additions to the 
laboratory. 

CONNECTICUT, 


— Charles A. Collins, formerly of Norwich, and 
a Yale graduate of ’66, has been appointed a pro- 
fessor in the Yale law school. 

— At the last meeting of the Board of Educa- 
tion of Bridgeport, Mr. Henry Cowd tendered his 
resignation as a member of that body. Miss 
Matilda Rohrback, Miss Verna B. Spinning, and 
Miss Eleanor L. Stevens were appointed teachers 
in the training school. 

— Mr. W. W. Porter, principal of school num- 
ber eight, Bridgeport, arranged a very attractive 
program for a ‘‘ Mother's Day’’ exercise, which 
was carried out by various members of the school 
on the afternoon of March 8 in a very creditable 
manner. The development of the maternal love 
in the child as a part of educational training ought 
not to be neglected, but which seems to receive but 
very little attention in most schools. Among the 
many interesting features of the program were the 
recitations by four scholars of the words of respect 
paid to mothers by such eminent men as Washing- 
ton, Garfield, Coriolanus, and Bartholdi. 

— John E. Lovell, of Waterbury, was formerly 
a teacher of Henry Ward Beecher. Some years 
ago Mr. Beecher said, in New Haven: ‘‘I was 
one of Mr. Lovell’s pupils, and I am free to say 
that whatever of oratory I possess worthy of no- 


Tables for the Determination of Common Minerals. 


By W. O. 


CROSBY, 


Assist. Prof. of Mineralogy and Lithology, in Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


These Tables enable students to determine readily and accurately 
ures, those minerals which they are most likely to meet. 


by their more obvious physical feat- 
The method is similar to that of Analytical 


Botany in cultivating the powers of observation and discrimination. 


Large Svo. 
Address 


Cleth. 
W. O. CROSBY, 


$1.25. 
Boston Society of Natural History, Boston, Mass. 


The Saveur 


Removed from Amherst, Mass., 
and Burlington, Vt., to 


OSWEGO, N. Y. 


College of Languages. 


12TH SESSION, 
July lith to August 19th. 


FACULTY, 22 TEACHERS. Attendance last year, 460 Students. TUITION, $20. 


BRANCHES TAUGHT: French, German, Italian, Spanish,'Modern Greek, the Romance Languages, Latin, 
Ancient Greek, Anglo-Saxon, Comparative Grammar of the English Language, the Formation of Modern 
English, English Literature, and Rhetoric; a Training Class of Teaching according to the Natural Method ; 
a Course of Physical Culture.—French and German Classes for Children. 


The Twelfth Session of the Summer College will be openat the State Normal School, Oswego, N.W., 


on July 11. 


The circular and program will be ready on April 10. It may be had of F. W. Christern, New 


York, or Carl Schoenhof, Boston, and will be sent to applicants by 
Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 3800 Locust Sr., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


tice I owe to Mr. Lovell.’’ Mr. Lovell, who is 
now 92 years of age, says that a number of times 
in his old age he has received substantial presents 
from Mr. Beecher. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 
— Big flood at Bicunsah, Dak. 


— Heavy snow storm in Italy. 

— Labor outbreak in Belgium. 

— Chicago Anarchists seeking a new trial. 

— The Pope has “ hatted ’’ eight new cardinals. 

— St. Patrick’s day celebrated in moderation. 

— Another earthquake shock at Summerville, 
S. C, 

— The German village of Pezilram destroyed by 
an earthquake. 

— Dublin has refused to congratulate Queen 
Victoria on the oceasion of her jubilee. 

— Extensive washouts on the Northern Pacific 
road; thirty bridges swept away. 

— Isaac H. Vincent, the defaulting state treas- 
urer of Alabama, has been captured in Texas. 

— Snow storms raging in the northern part of 
Spain; trains delayed. 

— Halifax, N. S., is making extensive arrange- 
ments for celebrating the Queen’s jubilee. 

— Ten officials connected with the Cook County 
(Ill.) frauds have been indicted. 

— The Baltimore & Ohio railroad property has 
been sold to the Stayner-Ives syndicate. 

— Richmond Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y., burned 
with adjacent buildings; many lives lost. 

— The Missouri River rising ; railroad travel 
seriously interrupted. 

— At Chautauqua, N. Y., 55 cottages, includ- 
ing the Chautauqua Assembly Building, burned. 

— A special session of the Virginia Legislature 
called for consideration of her public debt question. 

— A monument is to be erected and a free pub- 
lic library established in Brooklyn in honor of the 
late Henry Ward Beecher. 

— U.S. Vice-Consul-General Penfield, at Lon- 
don has resigned to accept a position with the 
American Exhibition. 

—Two hundred persons, including many students, 
have been arrested by the Russian government for 
complicity in the plot against the life of the Czar. 

— Gold deposits discovered in British Columbia. 
The Canadian government is investigating the 
matter of boundary between this province and 
Alaska. 

— In 1879 Charles F. Freeman, of Pocasset, 
Mass., was incarcerated in Danvers Insane Asylum 
for having murdered his little daughter in conse- 
quence of a revelation from God. Last week he 
was discharged as cured. 


- 
> 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN OBSTINATE INDIGESTION, 
Dr. F. G. MeGavock, Ark., says: ‘‘ It gives me 
pleasure to bear testimony to its beneficial action 
in obstinate indigestion.’’ 


THE REASON WHY 
The NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
charges teachers less than no other reliable agency 
in the nation is, our business has been so prosperous 
that we have not found it necessary to advance from 
the low rates established twelve years ago, when 
this Bureau was organized. Yet now our patronage 
comes from every state and territory, and our facili- 
ties for aiding teachers have increased tenfold. No 
charge to school officers ; circulars and forms of ap- 


plication free. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


TWO ATTRACTIVE PRIZES. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts 
School Suffrage Association, held Jan. 26, 1887, the 
following resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the officers of the Association be re- 

uested to offer two prizes, one of $50 and one of $25, 

or the best essays on the | subject: The op- 
ortunity and responsibility devolving upon woman by 
fhe right of school committee suffrage to interest her- 
self in school matters in securing suitable persons to fill 
the office of school committee, and in seeing that the 
jernone elected faithfully fulfill the duties pertaining to 

e office.” 

Resolved, That competition for the prizes be open to 
both men and women, and that the Committee of Award 
shall reserve the right to withhold the prizes if no suit- 
able essays be offered. 

Resolved, Thatthe Socoptes essays shall be the property 
of the Association, which shall cause them to be printed 
in form for circulation 

In accordance with the above resolutions, essays 
of not less than 3,000, nor more than 5,000 words 
may be sent to the Secretary of the Committee of 
Award, No. 24 Common St., Boston, at any time 
before Oct. 1, 1887, the essays to be accompanied 
with the name of the writer in a sealed envelope. 

The unaccepted essays, if accompanied with 
stamps for return postage, will be remailed to the 
writers. 

Mrs. E. N. L. WALTON, Chairman. 
Mrs. A. H. SPAULDING, 
Mrs. E. A. FIFIELD, 
Mrs. Henry WHITMAN, 
Miss A. P. RoGERs, 

Miss A. A. BrigHamM, Sec’y of Com. 


Committee. 


don’t let golden opportunities pass unimproved; 
there are times in the lives of men when more money 
can be made rapidly and easily than otherwise can be 
earned by years of labor. Write Hallett & Co., Portland, 
Maine, who will send you, free, full particulars about 
work can do, and live at home, wherever you 
are located, at a profit of at least from $5 to $25 daily. 
Some have made over $50 in a single day. All is new 
se are started free. Capital not required, Either sex; 
all ages. 


A Summer School for Teachers, 


AT 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


GENERAL COURSE. 
ARITHMETIC, LANGUAGE, ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE, ELOCUTION, WRITING, DRAWING, 
and PHYSICAL TRAINING ; Lectures 
upon CIVICS, MANUAL TRAIN- 

ING, and other subjects. 

August ist to August Isth. 
TUITION FOR THE ENTIRE COURSE, $6.00, 
SPECIAL COURSES. 
ELOCUTION, DRAWING, MODELLING, AND 
PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


Other courses will probably be announced later. 
Aug. Ist to Aug. 25th. 
TUITION FOR ANY ONE SPECIAL COURSE, $5. 
Reduction made when two or more courses are taken. 
Excellent Board for $4 per week. 
Croquet and Lawn Tennis grounds free to members. 


For Excursions, Tally-ho rides, etc., send for sixty 
page circular, ready May Ist. 


W. J. BALLARD, 
Jamaica, N. Y. 


SHERMAN WILLIAMS, 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


SEASIDE SUMMER SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, and 
STAGER’S SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


Twenty-Six Emin 
The School of Languages will begin 


Asbury Park, J. 


ent Instructors. 
July 18, and continue Six Weeks. 


FIFTEEN FULL COURSES OF THREE WEEKS, besides \other shorter courses of two weeks and 


less. Dr, E. E. 
Miss Mary 8. Cate, Mrs. E. F. Dimock, Supt. R. C, M 
live teachers. 


All departments, three weeks, #20 


one 
One three “ 88 
Board from 86 to $8. Send postal for club rates. 


White, Dr. Larkin Dunton, Dr. Jerome Allen, Prof. Austin C. Apgar, Prof. H. E. 


Holt 
etcalf are too well known to need an introduction to 


EVERY DEPARTMENT IS HEADED BY AN EXPERT. 


Boating, bathing, Sehing. crabbing, Natural History 

along the shore and in the woods, daily ocean excur- 

sions, trips to Long Branch and other famous resorts will 

combine recreation, pleasure, and rest, with study. 
Circulars are now ready. 


Single Departments at equally low rates, 
For information not given by circular, apply to EDWIN SHEPARD, Prest., 77 Court St., Newark, 
N. J., or A. H. KELLEY, Sec’y, 208 Lexington St., East Boston, Mass. 


THE NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL METHODS 


Stern’s Summer School of Languages 


Will hold their Annual Sessions at 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


School of Methods: 
Three Weeks, from July 18 to August 5. 


N. 


School of Languages: 
Five Weeks, from July 11 to August 12. 


The two Schools last year had nearly 300 Students. 
THIS YEAR THERE WILL BE 


2O DEPARTMENTS, 


INSTRUCTORS, 


300 LECTURES, 


Recreation, Pleasure, and Study. 


RepucEeD RAILROAD RATES FROM NEW 
ENGLAND AND THE WEST. 


Clubs are now being formed in different parts 
of the country. 


Send by postal-card for club rates and large thirty-six page circular. For information on all 
WALTER 8S. PARKER, Manager, READING, MAss. ; 


points, address 


Or CHAS. F. KING, President, Boston HigHLANDS, Mass. 


NORTH-WESTERN SUMMER SCHOOL, 


Cook County Normal School, Yormal Park, Wl. 


SIX AND ONE-HALF MILES FROM CHICAGO. 


FRANCIS W. PARKER, Principal. 


Beginning July 18, (right after National Convention of Teachers), and continuing three weeks. 
FOUR DEPARTMENTS: 


1. PRINCIPLES, METHODS, anp TECHNICAL 
WORK. FRANCIS W. PARKER, Director. W. W. 
Speer, Belle Thomas, Helen Montfort, Tillie Coffin, 
and Everett Schwartz, assistants. Tuition, $7.00. 

2. ELOCUTION, MUSIC, anp THE DELSARTE 
SYSTEM. FRANK STUART PARKER, Director. 
Martha Fleming, assistant. Tuition, $6.00. 


3. KINDERGARTEN, AND ITS APPLICATION 
TO PRIMARY SCHOOLS. Mrs, ALice PuTNAM, 
Director. Tuition, $6.00. 

4. EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE—BOTANY, 
ZOOLOGY, PHYSICS, GEOLOGY, AND MINER- 
ALOGY. GEORGE W. PARKER, GEORGE W. FI1Tz. 
Directors. Tuition, $6.00. 


Teachers in all parts of the United States can buy tickets to Chicago at half rates, plus $2.00. Board at 


Students’ Hall, $6.00 per week, —~ so | the week of 
Railroads stopping at Normal Par 


Monon, Chicago & Evansville, Pittsburg & Fort Wayn 


National Conventien. 


or Eagiowoos:: Rock Island, Lake Shore, Chicago & Atlantic, 


e, Wabash, Eastern Illinois. 


A member of the Summer School may work upon any one special subject (given below) during the entire 


time — three weeks — taking for such work two, three, tour, or five hours each da 
Delsarte Ph "ane Exercises, Writing (blackboard and pen with arm movement), 
eometry, Vocal Music, Molding and Modelling in clay, Molding Relief Maps in sand, clay, 


Form and ¢ 


: Readi 
umber an 


, Elocution, 
Arithmetic 
and 


utty, Study of Geography, Kindergarten Work, Experiments in Science, Physics, making apparatus, 
otany, Zoology, Taxidermy, Mineralogy, Chemistry, and Manual Trainin 


The rooms will be arranged so that a 


upil can remain in one room and work allday. The Principal 


will ee a course of lectures upon —— ogy, Pedagogics, and Methods. 
rit 


icipals and Superintendents o 


see all the work. Miss BELLE THomMAsS will 


Those who wish to attend should write at once. stating work the 


schools can make special arrangements as to tuition, if they wish to 


conduct the MODEL SCHOOL. 
wish to take, and whether ony ote 
eek, 


rooms reserved at Students’ Hall ; also whether they wish to board at the hall during Convention 


Those who would like postal circulars to send to friends will please add 
FRANCIS 


ress 


PARKER, Normal Park, Il. 
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OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXV.—No. 12. 


Some Recent 


Title. 

From the Forecastle to Cabin. - - - 
The French Principia. - - 
Treasure Island. - - - - 

aifa - - - 
Microscopy for Beginners. = - - - - 
Nature and Effects of Alcohol. - 
The Whole Truth. - 
Lays of Ancient Rome. 
Arise, My Soul, Arise! - 
Gladness of Easter 


See the Land Her Easter Keeping. 

Moral Philosophy - - - 

Hints on Writing and Speech Making. - - 

The Nation in a Nutshell. - - - - 
English Discriminated. - - 
Home and School Songs. - - - - 
The Christian Year. - - - - - - 
Madrigals and Catches. - 
Cookery for Invalids. - - - - 


Creed and Character. - - 
Conversion of Heat into Work. 
Familiar Short Sayings 

Events and Epochs, 

The Course of Empire. - . 
Heavenly Recognition, 

Masters of the Situation. 

A Century of Electricity. - - 
Commonwealth of New York. 2 vols. 
Professor Johnny. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Ir you want to stop at a convenient, comfortable, 
moderate priced house, when in New York, go to 
the Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central | 
Depot. It ison the European plan, and you can 
regulate your expenses to suit yourself, 


Hale’s Honey is the best Cough Cure, 25c., 50c., $1. 


Publications. 

Author. Publisher. Price. 
Samuels Harper & Brothers, N Y, #1 50 
Brette bi 1 4 
Haggard 
Stokes 1 50 
Luce DPD C Heath & Co, Boston 10 
Chadwick Cassell & Co, N Y, 1 4 
Macauls = 
Kingsley 1 00 
Peabody “ “ “ 

Higginson 50 
Whate 
Elson , Interstate Pub Co, Chicago, 40 
Keble White, Stokes, & Allen, N Y, 1 00 
Murrey by 50 
Hayes Chas Scribner’s Sons, N Y, 1 00 
Holland = 1 50 
Anderson DPD Van Nostrand, NY, 200 
Bent Ticknor & Co, Boston, 200 
Clarke 2 00 
Me Whinney Fords, Howard & Hulbert 60 
Nilley S C Griggs & Co, Chicago, 1 25 
Mendenhall Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Boston, 1 25 
Marshall & Hurst GP Putnam’s Sons, N Y, +4 


Jak T Y Crowell & Co, N Y, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Failure, after long perseverance, is much 
grander than never having a striving good enough 


\to be called a failure—George Eliot. 


— CocAINE, IoDOFORM, OR MERCURIALS in 


jany form in the treatment of catarrh or hay fever 
should be a avoided, as they are both injurious and 
dangerous. lodoform is easily detected by its offen- 


Glenn’s Sulphur Scap h-als aad beautifies, 25c. [sive odor. The only reliable catarrh remedy on the 


German Corn Remover }.i!!s Cornsand Bunions, 25c. 
Hill’s Hair & Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c. 


Tue New CycLopepiA OF FAMILY MED- 
ICINE. Our Home Physician. By George M. 


Beard, A.M., M.D., assisted by several eminent the world possesses. 
pages is at home everywhere.—H. N. Hudson. 


physicians and surgeons, each of whom is a spe- 
cialist in his department. 

This book is written for the people in plain, com- 
mon-sense language, giving causes, symptoms, and 


market to-day is Ely’s Cream Balm, being free from 
all poisonous drugs. It has cured thousand of acute 
and chronic cases, where all other remedies have 
failed. A particle is applied into each nostril ; no 
pain ; agreeable to use. Price 50 cents of druggists. 


—Shakespeare is one of the best means of culture 
Whoever is at home in bis 


ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 


reliable remedies for every ill. Its ever-ready coun- | tng Syrup should always be used when children are 


sel will dispel anxious fears, doubts, and uncertain- | cutting teeth. 


ties, and will -/.r a Good Samaritan in every fa- |; 
ily procuring it, in promoting health, happiness, and 
long life. 


The Appendix giving Homeopathic Remedies and | ** bright as a button.’ 


It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
t produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 


child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 


’ It is very pleasant to taste. 


Treatment, by Samuel Lilienthal, M.D., Professor in| [t soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 


the New York 
the North American Journal of Homeopathy, ete., 
gives additional value to this great book. 


Homamopathie College, and edit-r of pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 


C. A. Stopparp, D.D., Editor of the New York \ from teething or other causes. 925 cents a bottle. 


Observer, says: “Itis a remarkably sensible, com 
prehensive, and valuable book for young and old, 
and is entirely healthful and decorous in style and 
matter.”’ 

The New York Medical Record says: ‘ Our Home 
Physician is, in our apumen, the best work upon the 
subject that has ever been published.” 

The @hicago Tribune says: ** It must prove an in- 
valuable guide in the household.” 

Over 1,500 royal octavo pages, Illustrated with 
nearly 300 chromo plates and wood cuts, carefully 
excluding such as would offend good taste and pro- 
priety. 


B. TREAT, Publisher 771 Broadway, New York. 


Mr. M. FRANCIS, of Washington, D.C., has 
discovered a sure cure for headache. It will cure 
any case in thirty minutes. The ingredients may 
be had at any drug store, and at a small cost. 
Mr. Francis will send the receipt and full direc- 
tions by mail to any one for one dollar. Any of 
our readers that suffer with headache should write 
to him and get the receipt. 


PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS will do well to in- 
vestigate the merits of Adams’s Solar Camera 
advertised in this issue (page 178). 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having had 
laced in his hands by an East India missionary the 
ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 

and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis. 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all throat and Lung Affections, 
also a positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, 
has felt it his duty to make it known to his suffering 
fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to re- 
lheve human suffering, I will send free of charge, to 
all who desire it, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full directions for preparing and 
using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, nam- 
ing this paper, W. A. NoyvEs, 149 Powers’ Block. 
Rochester, N. Y. eow 


SEE the advertisement of the Dakota Mortgage 
Banking Co. on this page. Send them your address 
by postal for full particulars. 


CATARRE CURED. 

A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly vine ever 
known remedy, at last found a prescription which 
completely cured and saved him from death. Any 
sufferer from this dreadful disease sending a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope to Dr. Lawrence, 212 
East 9th St., New York, will receive the recipe free 
of charge. eow 


WHO WILL JOIN 


* LOOMIS SELECT EUROPKAN PARTY ” for a Sum- 
mer Vacation, from June 16 to Sept.5? This ques- 
tion is of special interest to school officers and teach- 
ers, Weary and worn by their year’s service. The 
arrangements for this trip will be complete and satis- 
factory, and the party will be under the personal care 
of gentlemen who have, for eleven years, conducted 
such European excursions. For circulars apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


— It is books that teach us to define our pleas- 
ures when young, and which, having so taught us, 
enable us to recall them with satisfaction when old. 
—Leigh Hunt. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 


Prive, $12; reduced to $6. Agents are wanted by E. Bureau of Education. 


Under the management of a professional educa- 
tor, who has spent forty years in the schoolroom. 


Does business in every State and Territory. 
Charges Teachers less than any other reliable 
Agency. 
vs Charges to School Officers for services ren- 
ered. 
Teachers who desire positions or preferment 
should lose no time to avail themselves of the 
special advantages offered by this Bureau. 


Circulars and Forms of Application sent free. 
Address or call upon 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


“Permit me to thank you for the many notices of 
vacancies which you have sent me of late. If I do 
not get a good position, it will certainly not be your 
ault.”’ B. F.S. 

Baltimore, Md. 


“T desire to express to you our satisfaction with 
the teacher you recommended to us for our primary 
school. She has nearly completed a year, and her 
work has been most satisfactory bath to the com- 
mittee and community.” M. N., See. School Board. 

Cottage City, Mass. 


* You will be pleased to krow that every ones 
delighted with Miss 8., the teacher you selected aud 
sent tome. She issure todo well. Whenever I want 
another teacher, you will be the man and yours the 
Bureau to furnish her.” Prin. 

Ridge Spring, S.C. 


FOR SALE, 

The good will and outfit of a_ well establishe 

well advertised Private School for Boys, inthe ~ 
of Chicago. Spacious and convenient rooms, fitte up 
under the direction of the present Principal, can be 
rented at a reasonable price. The investment neces- 
sary to secure the position, only $500. Possession 
given June 1, 1887. Apply to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


S.S. HAMILL, 
159 22d Street, - - - = Chicago, 
Author of ** New Science of Elocution,” 
WILL OPEN HIS 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 


FIRST SUMMER SESSION, JUNE Ist, 188 
SECOND "JULY 18th, iss’ 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


repared for Teachers of Elocution and 


Pupils 
Dramatic ers. Send for Circula 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


Pays, &e. 


For School and Home Entertainments, 
Of which we have an Immense Variety and at Moderate Prices. 


Books which Teachers must Have. Want Books 


CHILDREN’S HOUR, By Mrs. M.B.©. Slade. 
OF ANY KIND, 


Containing Dialogues, Motion Songs, Tableaux, 
Charades. Blackbeard Exercises, ete., for Primary 

Send to Us for Catalogues. 
We furnish GRATIS on application : 


Schools, Kindergartens. 1 vol., 16mo, boards. 50 cts. 
board Exercises, ete., adapted to scholars in the 
Common, Grammar, and High School. 1 vol.,16mo, 

Catalogues of Educational Books and 
27 Dialogues, new and orig’ of Plays for Amateurs, also 
Standard and Minor Drama, includ- 


boards. Price, 50 cents. 
PLEASANT TIMES. _By Marion Wayland. 
s.! ing Denison’s, DeWitt’s, Ames’, and French's. 


YS. By Mrs. M. B.C. Slade. 
EXHIBSITION pA Tableaux, Charades, Black- 

Containing Dialogues, tations, Motion Songs, Teachers’ Aids. 

etc., entirely new. Price, 50 cents. Catalogues of Books for Schools and 
THE NEW DIALOCUES. By. M. Barrows.| Home Entertainments, 

1 vol., 16mo. Price, 40 ceits. Catalogues of Fiction, including S id d 

g g Seaside an 

NATIONAL KINDERCARTEN NCS cklin 

ts. Written and Franklin Square. 
Louise Pollock, Principal of National Kindergarten Catalogue of Standard Works. 
Normal Institute, Washington, D.C. 1 vol., 16mo. 
boards. Price, 50 cents. 
CHARADES AND PANTOMIMES. For 


School anc ome aie additions 
by Oliver Optic. 1vol., 16mo, boards. Price, 50 cts. ] J il N k 

POPULAR AMUSEMENTS. Forsenooland YOUNG'S New Juvenile Speaker, 
Home, with additions by Oliver Optic. 1 vol., 16mo, 

boards. Price, 50 cents. DESIGNED FOR THE YOUNGEST SCHOLARS. 
Any book sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt) 4 yo), 16mo, paper covers,. .. price, 20 cts. 

of price. oard covers, . “30 cts. 


WE HAVE JUST PUBLISHED- 


Please address 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO. 55 Franklin Street, Boston. 


CHOICE NEW BOOKS. 


THE BEST BOOKS FOR 
Entertainments, Exhibitions, and Other Purposes. 


9 New and original. ‘‘ Without exception this is the best 
Young Folks Dialogues. book of the kind.’’—Register, Springfield. Illinois. 120 pages, 


handsome cover. Boards, 40 cts. Paper, 25 cts. 
Contains : Concert Recitations, Holiday Vieces, ringing 


Little People’s Speaker. Temperance Speeches, soul-stirring Patriotic Orations, ete. 


100 pages attractively bound. Bds.,25c. Paper, lic. 
By E. C. and L. J. Rook. Absolutely new and 
Young Folks Entertainments. original. Contains: Motion Songs, Charades, 


Pantomimes, Tableaux, Concert ecitations, 
Motion Pieces, Drills, ete. Handsomely bound. Beards, 40 cts. Paper, 25 cts. 


. For Reading and Recitation. Adapted for use in public and private. “ It 
Choice Humor ¢ isa very fine selection of articles from our best authors. We woule heartily 
recommend its perusal as a sure cure for the blues.”—Christian Advocate, 
San Francisco, Cal. Appropriately engraved cover. Boards, 50 cents. Paper, 30 cents. 


hI) ’ Best Readings from the current litera- 
The Elocutionist S Annual, No. 14. ture of the year. Uniform in style, and 
size with previous humbers. Back num- 
Cloth, 50 cts. Paper, 30 cents. 


.) 9 Entirely new and original. ‘ We have read much of this 
Shoemaker S Dialogues. book, and know of nothing else so well suited to school and 
social purposes.” — Christian Statesman, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Paper, 60 cents. 


bers always on hand. 200 pages. 


250 pages. Cleth, 81.00. 


, r By WILLIAM PITTENGER. This work 

How to become a Public Speaker. shows how any person of ordinary wanee- 
- verance may become a ready and effect- 

ive public speaker. 12mo. Handsomely engraved cover. Boards, 50 cts. Paper, 30 cents. 


By ERNEST LEGouvE of the Academie Francaise. ans- 
Reading as a Fine Art. lated from the ninth edition by Abby Langdon ioe 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


Bvergbety should get our complete catalogue of books and plays ; also announcement of special 
30-day offer. 
The above books are sold by all booksellers and newsdealers, or will be mailed upon receipt of price. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 


Li27 Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT. 


CHAS. SHOEMAKER, Manager. 
TO TE ACHE RS ‘ Small Monthly Savings placed at inter- 
est willsoon make you independent, New, 


Novel, Easy, Safe, and Practical method of acquiring a competency. Within the reach of all. 
Endorsed by financiers. $80 a month saved out of your salary, and placed in our New Co-operative 
First Mortgage Western Farm Loans, at 7 per cent. compound interest, will amount to 
$5,077.12 in 20 years, or to $11,698.55 in 30 years, the greater part profit. Larger or smaller sums in 
proportion. More profitable than Savings Bank deposits. Better than U.S. Bonds. Money draws 
interest immediately. Send at once for full particulars—free. Mention this paper. 


Address DAKOTA MORTGAGE BANKING CO., Huron, Dakota. 
ESSAYS Now is the Time to Register 


With the N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION. Applica- 

EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS ions are constantly coming in for the Spring and 
Autumn Schools from every part of the Nation. 

Forms of Application and Circulars free on applica- 

By ROBERT HERBERT QUICK. 


tion to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
Reading Circle Edition. Price, $1.00. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 


Thi i . 
: is standard work should be in omy Teach Next Autumn, in a first-class Western College, a 
er’s Library. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. | Christian lady, a graduate from Wellesley or Smith 


College, to teach Elocution and Rhet 
Reading Circles supplied at special rates. | preceptress in Ladies’ Department.  Balary” 
Address 


OR 
CUTT, Manager, 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., N. E. Bureau of Edenton 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. Gemerect Strest, 


SUMPTION. ater 


a y College,—a Lady Teacher of 

Thave ocal and Instrumenta usic and German. She 
thousands of cases of the worst tind and be monsber the Presbyterian Chureh. 
have beencured. Indeed, sostrong is my faith in itsefficacy 


have been cured. ply immediately to 

willsend TWO BOTTLES FREE, together witha VaL. HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager 
BL 

UA TREATISE on N. E. Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


— 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
& 
7 
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‘Story of a Postal Card. 


I was affected with kidney and urinary 

Trouble— 

‘* For twelve years!’’ 

After trying all the doctors and patent medi- 
cines I could hear of, I used two bottles of Hop 

** Bitters ; 

And I am perfectly cured. 

** All the time ! 

Respectfully, B. F. Boorn, Saulsbury, Tenn. 
May 4, 1883. 


I keep it 


BRADFORD, PA., May 8, 1885. 
It has cured me of several diseases, such as ner- 
vousness, sickness at the stomach, monthly troubles, 
ete. I have not seen asick day in years, since I took 
Hop Bitters. All my neighbors use them. 
FANNIE GREEN. 


ASHBURNHAM, MAss., Jan. 15, 1886. 
Ihave been very sick over two years. They all 
gave me up as pastcure. I tried the most skillful 
—. but they did not reach the worse part. 
he lungs and heart would fill up every night and 
distress me, and my throat was very bad. I told my 
children [ should never die in peace till I had tried 
Hop Bitters. When I had taken two bottles they 
helped me very much indeed. When I had taken two 
more bottles Iwas well. There wasa lot of sick folks 
here who have seen how they cured me, and they 

used them and were cured and feel as thankful as 

do that there is so valuable a medicine made. 
Yours truly, Miss JULIA G. CUSHING. 


$3,000 Lost. 


“A tour to Europe that cost me $3,000, done less 
* wood than one bottle of Hop Bitters ; they also cured 
**my wife of fifteen years’ nervous weakness, sleep- 
*‘lessness, and dyspepsia.’’—Mr. R. M., Auburn, N. Y. 


Baby Saved. 


We are so thankful to ong that our nursing baby 
was permanently cured of a dangerous and pro- 
tracted constipation and irregularity of the bowels 
by the use of Hop Bitters by its nursing mother, 
which at the same time restored her to perfect 
health and strength.—The Parents, Rochester, N. Y. 


Qe Unhealthy or inactive kidneys cause gravel, 
‘Bright's disease, rheumatism,and a horde of other 
serious and fatal diseases, which can be prevented 
with Hop Bitters,’’ if taken in time. 


* Luddington, Mich., Feb. 2,1885. I havesold Hop 
Litters for ten years, and there’ is no medicine that 
equals them for bilious attacks, kidney complaints, 
and all diseases incident to this malarial climate. 

H. T. ALEXANDER. 


“Monroe, Mich., Sept. 25th, 1885. Sirs:—I have 
been taking Hop Bitters for inflammation * of kidneys 
and bladder. t has done for me * what four physi- 
cians failed to do,—eured me. The effect of the bit- 
ters seemed like magic to me. W. L. CARTER. 


GENTs:— Your Hop Bitters have been of great 
value to me. LI was laid up with typhoid fever for 
over two months, and could get no relief until I tried 
your Hop Bitters. To those suffering from debility 
or any one in feeble health, I cordially reeommen 
them. J.C. STOETZEL. 

638 Fulton St., Chicago, I. 


Can You Answer This? 


Is there a person living who ever saw a case of 
ague, bilic » nerve ess or neuralgia, or any 
disease of the stomach, liver, or kidneys that Hop 
Bitters will not cure ? 


‘My mother says Hop Bitters is the only thing 
that will keep her from severe attacks of paralysis 
and headache.”’—Ed. Oswego Sun. 


little sickly, puny baby was changed into a 
greek bouncing boy and I was raised from a sick bed 
y using Hop Bitters a short time.” 
A YounG 


ELY’sS 
CATARRH cream BALM 


Y’S 


Cleanses the 
Head. Allays 
Inflam mation. 
Heals the Sores, 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste, 
Smell, ‘Hearing. 
A Quick Relief, 


HAY-F EVER A Positive Cure. 


= nostril and is agree- 
able. rice, 50 cents at Druggists; by mail, r - 
tered, 60 cts. Circulars free. 
ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


Without doubt the BEST plaster made, When 
applied to any kind of pain or soreness, instant 


25c., 5 for $1. everywhere. iled for 
ce. *s HOP PLASTER CO., Boston, Mass. 


Agents Wanted 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Quiver, for April, opens with a sermon enti- 
tled “The Accession of Queen Victoria,” preached 
by Rev. Wm. Jay in Argyle Chapel, Bath, on July 9, 
1837. Accompanying this is a charming portrait of 
Victoria, taken in 1837. In this number we have the 
first chapter of “*My Brother Basil,’’ by the author 
of “ The Heir f Sandford Towers”; Tronstormed, 
Not Conformed,” by Rev. P. B. Power, M.A.; “Clubs 
for London Boys,” “The History of Sabatai Levi,” 
“Some Curious Pulpits,” are among the remaining 
contents, while short stories, poems, and methods of 
Scripture instruction make up the rest of the num- 
ber of this excellent magazine. $1.50 a year. Pub- 
lishe Cassell & Co., New York. 


— The Thackeray papers which are to apes in 
Scribner's Magazine were written chiefly to Mrs. 
Brookfield, who is still living in London. and her 
husband, the late Rev. W. H. Brookfield. The illus- 
trations accompanying these letters will be unique. 
There will be portraits, views of places mentioned, 
etc.; but the principal illustrations will be Thack- 
eray’s own work. Many of the letters contain 
sketches, which will be reproduced in fac-simite; 
and others of his drawings, which are in the posses- 
sion of Mrs. Brookfield. 


— Shakespeariana, for March, has for its contents 
* Portia and the Office of Woman in the Serious Com- 
edies,” by C. H. Gould; The Editors of Shakes- 
yeare: “ James Boswell,” by J. Parker Norris; “A 
School of Shakespeare: “ Richard II.,”" by Prof. Wm. 
Taylor Thom; Open Court: “* Twelfth Night, IIL., i., 
65." by R. W. Boodle; Shakespeare Societies; The 
Drama: Mr. Edwin Booth. C. P., The Taming of 
the Shrew, Shakespearian Recitations; Reviews; 
Literary Notes, Miscellany; Selected Reprints. 


— The Lend a Hand, edited by Edward E. Hale, is 
a monthly magazine of practical philanthropy. It 
fills a position of its own. separate from and inde- 
pendent of any of the other magazines. Its influ- 
ence for good can but be felt by all its readers. The 
March number has a well-chosen table of contents, 
including valuable papers and several reports of in- 
terest, besides the two serials and the well filled 
departments. PuSlished at 3 Hamilton Place, Bos- 
ton. Price, $2.00 a year. 


— Dr. William A. Hammond, than whom there is 
no better authority, will open the April Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly with an able article entitled ‘ Brain- 
Forcing in Childhood.” The paper gives a vivid pict- 
ure of the evils of the book-cramming process, now 
so common in both public and private schools, and 
also contains a strong plea for fewer studies, more 
direct contact with Nature, and less of the interven- 
tion of books. 


— Dr. Thomas Hunter, President of the Normal 
College of the city of New York, will have an article 
on Novel-Reading by girls, in The Epoch of Mareh 
18. He asked the female students, ‘‘ Who is your 
favorite author, and what books did you read during 
the summer vacation ?” President Hunter states 
that the answers received, which will be given in 
The Epoch, reveal certain facts which parents and 
teachers should carefully consider. 


~— Professor W. D. Whitney, who is the highest 
American authority on this subject, will have in the 
next number of the Centurya oer on Veda, includ- 
= translations from the original. This number 
will also contain an editorial on “‘ Lincoln and Low- 
ell,” which alludes to some of the tributes paid to 
Mr. Lincoln by the leading American writers, but 
es ~ aed to Mr. Lowell’s remarkable record on this 
point. 


—Mrs. Harriet Taylor-Upton, daughter of Hon. 
Elijah Taylor of the House, has been engaged in 
Washington for some months upon an important 
historical series for Wide Awake, entitled ‘* The 
Children of the White House.”” The articles will be 
fully illustrated from original sources. In this work 
Mrs. Taylor-Upton has the Co-operation of many 
members of the various Presidential families. 


— Queries for March is full of valuable information 
and attractive reading matter which will be exceed- 
ingly helpful to the student, and of much interest to 
the generalreader. Its Question Department is very 
ably edited, and is attracting much attention. This 
number has for its frontispiece a portrait of A. C. 
Swinburne. Price, $1.00 a year. Buffalo, N. Y.: 
C. L. Sherrill. 


— The March number of the Canada Educational 
Monthly opens with an article on “* The Teaching of 
Reading,”’ by J. A. McLellan, Director of the Teach- 
ers’ Institutes in Ontario. The article is a vigorous 
denunciation of certain new theories of teaching 
reading. This monthly supplies its readers with ar- 
ticles of high literary merit, and is the foremost edu- 
cational and literary magazine in Canada. 


— The American Kindergarten and Primary Teach- 
er for March has for its gg article one of W. E. 
Partridge’s characteristic letters to parents, this 
time treating of the importance of politeness from 
parent tochild. Prof. Andrews gives another of his 
concise lectures on ‘* Teaching Vocal Music to Chil- 
dren.” Fowler, Wells, & Co., New York. Price, 
$1.00 a year. 


— The Pansy, for March, published by D. Lothrop 
& Co., Boston, at $1.00 per year, is bright with illus- 
trations, and the stories are as attractive as ever. 
We have only to name ‘' Pansy ”’ as editor, and Faye 
Huntington, Margaret Sidney, and Grace Livingston 
among the writers, to show that the magazine is a 
treasure. 


—A valuable descriptive paper on “ The Country 
of George Sand,’”’ by Bertha Thomas, with illustra- 
tions, appears in the March number of the English 
Illustrated Magazine. The general arrangement of 
this magazine is attractive and the illustrations are 
many of them fine. Published by Macmillan & Co., 
New York. Price, $2.50. 


— The Interstate Readers are monthly publications 
of supplementary reading for use in schools or homes. 
They come in three grades for primary, intermediate, 
and grammar schools, are very carefully selected so 
as to please and instruct the little folks, and so pret- 
tily illustrated as to be very attractive to them. 


— Professor A. S. Hill, of Harvard, will contribute 
to the April Scribner's a short but comprehensive 
paper on * English in our Colleges,” with some fresh 
and individual discussion of a subject which is al- 
ways sure of attention from those who are interested 
in securing soundand useful higher education. 


— The Grammar School. published by the Inter- 
state Publishing Company, Boston, is again on hand, 
well furnished with simple, earnest stories and val- 
uable information. Among our magazines for young 
people there is none that contains more interesting 
and helpful matter than this. 


— The School Gazetteer, pre by the Writers’ 
Publishing Co., 21 University Place, New York, is a 
valuable aid to all interested in school books, school 
literature and appliances. It is published quarterly. 
Price, 50 cents a year. 


— The Library Magasine for March, published by 
John B. Alden, New York, appears in a new cover 


which greatly mperres its appearance. The con- 
tents of this number are excellently chosen. Price, 
$1.00 a year. 


Geachers’ Agencies. Agencies. 


JERSEY City HIGH SCHOOL, JAN. 15, 1887. 

W, D. KERR, Secretary, | 

16 Astor Place, New York City: 

The teacher that came to our High School through the 
UNION TEACHERS’ ACENCY 

Is very satisfactory. I heartily commend your 

Agency to Teachers and School Officers. 

Yours truly, A. B. POLAND, Principal. | 

We shall be glad to send to Principals or School 

Officers our Form of Application and Teachers Want- 

ed, and to recommend teachers WITHOUT CHARGE, 


SATISFACTION “is almost universally ex- 

pressed by School Officers 
who have applied to the School Bulletin Agency for 
teachers Thus here are two letters dated March 7, 1887: 
From L. J Hochrine, Sec. Board of Directors, Tobyhama 
Mills, Pa.: Thad forgotten to comply with your 
request in regard to W Snyder, whom we employed as 
= Weare highly pleased with his work, believing 

im to be a competent and energetic teacher, and a gen- 
tleman in every respect... From John T. Wheeler, Pres. 
Board of Education, Chatham, N.Y.: “ lam much pleased 
with your manner of conducting business, and shall em- 
ploy your Agency again ” 

C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Wanted for Fall 1887. 


38 HAVE already (Feb. 3d) been called for by Boards and Colleges for Fall. Now is the time to 
e 


register for a good position next year. 


Teachers, whether wishing to change, or simply to increase their present salary, should not fail to send 
a Postal card with their name and address for our circulars, and acquaint themselves with our work. 


For some places filled by us see issue of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION of Feb. 3, page 77. 


In afew 


Weeks we will give the names and addresses of several hundred teachers who have received from $5.00 to 


$40 for reporting vacancies to our Agency. 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 170 State Street, Chicago, Ill 


AMERICAN 


EST TEACHERS, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. , « 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


ntroduces to colleges, schools, and families su erior 
Ss Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. FULTON, 
merican and Fi 1 Teachers’ Agency, 
- 23 Union Square, New York. 


chers’ Age 
OF 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. SCHOOL FURNITURE 
and school supplies. Best References furnished. 

KEK. MIRIAM COVRIERE, 
31 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 

OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 

Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 

SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. En- 

trance examinations. 3 and 4 years’ courses. 
Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, Boston. 


PROFESSIONAL. 
LOCUTION AND ORATORY. Fifteen years expe- 


rience in ogical and 
1 Schools. For information address 
ALONZO. BUTTERFIELD, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 


ASS, INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin , and Elec- 
tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


SCHOOL - JUBILEE YEAR. 
TENTH ANNUAL SESSION 
OF THE 
Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute. 
Devoted to instruction in Language, Literature, 
Science, and Art. Opens Monday, July 11. Twenty- 
O"Gireulars with full informati t free b 
Mirculars with full information sen 
B. W. PUTNAM, 
592 Z Jamaica Plain, Boston. 


SUMMER SCHOOL of Languages, Chemistry, Art, 
and Music, at AMHERST COLLEGE, July 6th to 
August 9th. For Circular and Program, address 
Professor W. L. MONTAGUE, 

611 tf Amherst, Mass. 


ENS'TETUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Gro, GANNETT, A. M., 

Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 

ASELL SEMINARY for Young Ladies. Auburndale, 
Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 

Address CuAs. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further [eeey opply at the 


school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


For circulars, etc., address 
‘Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
r at both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
‘or particulars, address 
E. H. Russe£.1, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NOBMAL SOHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


For catalogues, address 
J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, 


TEACHERS WANTED! 


THE UNION SCHOOL BUREAU 


Elmhurst (Chicago), Ill. 

THE UNION BUREAU is now in communica. 
tion with all the Colleges, Normal Schools, Acade- 
mies, Seminaries, Private Schools, and thousands of 
Public Schools in all parts of the country. Adhering 
strictly to the plan of naming candidates for their fit- 
ness, it has won the confidence of its many patrons. 
This is shown by their invitations to again nominate 
candidates for vacancies. Besides its former pat- 
rons, it is winning hosts of new ones. From present 
indications, we shall have many more good vacancies 
than suitable applicants. Correspondence solicited 
with teachers seeking to better their condition. This 
is the Bureau most likely to assist those who are 
worthy. No profits on registration fees. 

ddress Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
Elmhurst, 1. 


vie" TEACHERS ? 22!" SCHOOLS 
Southern School Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 
1, Procures COMPETENT Teachers for Colleges, 
Schools, and Families without cost. 2. Supplies 
Teachers seeking positions with suitable places, at 
small cost. 3. Teachers wishing to go South should 
address, with stamp. 58.8. WOOLWINE, Prop’r, 
eow 26 South Cherry St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 
The Manager is Superintendent of Public Schools, 
and has spent over twenty-five years in school work. 
Prof. Geo. W. Ready, Vice President, Sedalia Uni- 
versity, Sedalia, Mo, writes: *‘ No Educational 
Bureau, to my knowledge, surpasses yours in prompt- 
ness, efficiency, and reliability. I can cheerfully 
recommend it.’’ Send for circulars to 
L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 
FOR REGISTRATION. 


NO FE Actual business in providing 


Teachers with positions, not exhausting imagination 
in advertising for advance fees. Best facilities, 
efficient service, and large success. Form for stamp. 

EMPLOYERS are served without charge. Regis- 
tration without a fee gives us the largest and most 
select supply of Teachers in America, and leaves no 
motive for representing those not suitable. 

AVERY, 


R. E. 
American School Bureau, 2 West 14th St., N. Y. 


EXCH 
Teachers’ Bureau 


[Both Sexes.] 


Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
siclans, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. C LVER 

329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


For ensuing school year: Gentleman, vocal music, 
college, $1200; gentleman teacher, French and Ger- 
man, private school, West, $1000; lady, music, pri- 
vate school, $1000; gentleman, military tactics, $1000; 
superintendent of schools, West, $1600 to $2000 (we 
are asked to recommend two good men); also large 
number of other vacancies in high and pareve 
schools. BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Studio Building, BOSTON. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Successrut TEACHERS seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Everett O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


Now Ready. 


By A. P. MARBLE, 
Supt. of Schools, Worcester, Mass. 


This able and brilliant paper read before the last 
meeting of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, 
and published in a late issue of the JOURNAL, has 
ust been published in pamphlet form, neatly bound 
h paper. 

Price, cents. 


Sent postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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Hop Plaster | | | 
Rheumatism or any sort of soreness in any part | Po 4 
yield instantly to the pain-killing and strength- 7 
Hop Plaster. Virtues of f 
fresh ope, Burgundy Pitch and foreign Gums 1 
combined in a sweet and never failing Porous 
Plaster. Used and recommended " osts of | 
| 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXV.—No. 12. 


SOME C 


FLYERS, CREEPERS, AND SWIMMERS, 


Johonnot’s Natural History Series 
OF APPLETONS’ INSTRUCTIVE READING-BOOKS. 


URIOUS 


The five volumes of Johonnot’s Natural History Re | suc- 
( books of this Kind that the above volume has been added to the s¢ ries 


cessfully met the demand for core is Kin 
as an intermediate book to follow ** Wings and Fins. 
and in the pleasantly-written style that have made the 


aders, heretofore published, have so fully and suc- 


Its contents are of the same instructive character 
series so popular and attractive. 


Sample copies will be mailed, postpaid, to teachers, for examination, at the introduction price, 40 


cents. Send for full descriptive circulars. The Histo 


D. APPLETON & CO,, Pablishers, New Yor 


rical Series now in press. 


k, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


An Admirable Textbook on Mental Science. 


PSYCHOLOGY: THE COGNITIVE POWERS. 


By JAMES McCOSH, D.D., LL.D., President of Princeton College. 


ivol. t!2mo. 


“ We commend to our readers this work by the learned President of Princeton. 
vigorous, as of one fully master of his subject, and able to teach others also. 
capital illustrative anecdotes, suggestions, cogent appeals, together with excellent a 
labor and old-fashioned drilling in educational matters.”"—N. Y. Times. 


‘The chapters are arranged in perfect order, and 
form, with precision and pores, Itis thus a learned a 
subject, and enlisted on the highest ground of merit t« 


Address Correspondence solicited 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743-745 Broadway, N. Y. 


Price, $1.50. 

His style is clear and 
The book contains numerous 
dvice as to the value of 


the whole subject is discussed in continuous logical 
nd popular treatise, worthy of the author and of the 
general use.’—Church Press. 


and cheerfully answered. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 
——AGENCY FOR—— 
10S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, 
SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & 
CO.’S, LonpoN, TAUCHNITZ’S Letpsic PUBLICA- 


“Large Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 


EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


TEACHERS! | 


Now is the time to turn your “Dead Stock.” We 
will purchase, for Cash, all SCHOOL BOOKS you 
may have. Prices submitted on receipt of list, giving 
copyright, date, and condition. : 

EW AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS furnished— 
better than market rates. The largest and chea vest 
line of SUPPLEMENTARY and REF- 
ERENCE BOOKS in this country. 

EDWARD E. BABB & CO. 
678 9 Franklin Street. Boston. Mase 


“The Most Important Literary 
Event of the Season.” 
ENTIRELY NEW EDITIONS OF 


WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES. 


NEW MAPS. NEW PLATES. 
NEW BINDING. 


EMBODYING THE VERY LATEST GEOGRA- 
PHICAL INFORMATION FROM ALL PARTS OF 


THE WORLD. PRICES REDUCED. 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 77! Broadway, 


’ 
PUBLISH NEW YORK, 


Anderson’s Histories and Histvl Readers; 
Leighton’s Mistory of Rome ; 

Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
Keetels French Course ; 

Reeds Word Lessons. 

Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Mutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 


J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 


HL ESE are some of the Educators who speak iu 

priase of ** Lessonsin English Composition Graim 

mar, and Rhetorie,”’ combined, by W. W. Gist, A. M. 
By mail, postpaid, 68 cents. 


A. W. 


Faber’s 
Pencils 


Che Oldest and the Deot 
Of all Pencils. 


PENHOLDERS, RUBBER ERASERS 
And School 
Supptico of Unequated Quality. 
ALL STATIONGRS KGEP THE 
FABGR GOODS. 
Special Sampfes sent to 
Sucators. 


ADDRESS 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 


berhard Saber, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


BEFORE AN AUDIENCE, 
Or the Use of the Will in Public Speaking. 


TALKS TO THE STUDENTS OF THE UNIVERSITIES 
OF ST. ANDREWS AND OF ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 
By NATHAN SHEPPARD. 

Author of “Shut upin Paris” ; Editor of “ George 
Eliot's Essays” ; ete., ete. 

I2mo, cloth, 75 cents, 

FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs., 18-20 Astor N.Y. 


How to Strengthen the Memory. 
By M. L. HOLBROOK, M.D. Pricé, $1.00. 

The N.Y. Independent says: ‘ How to Strengthen 
the Memory,’” is an educational problem of the first 
linportance, on Which we bave a thoroughly sound, 
sensible, and entirely practicable book from Dr. ML. 
Holbrook. His methods are all Pluilosophical and 
natural. They have been used time without end, and 


Judge W. H. TOURGEE; Prof. W. KE. WILSON, R. I, 
State Normal Schools; Prof W.H. FREIMER. Supt, 
City School, Los Angeles, Cal.; JOHN W, AKERS, 
Iowa State Supt. of Public Instruction. 

Selections from the Writings of Gro. BANCROFT, by 
W. W. Gist, A.M. Sent by mail, 32 cents. 

Address GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
307 & 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Life and Works 


OF 


AMOS COMENIUS. 


By 8S. S. LAURIE, A.M., F. R.8. E., 


Professor of the Institutes and History of Education 
in the University of Edinburgh. 


240 pages, 12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.00, 


AN INVALUABLE WORK FOR EVERY 
TEACHER’S LIBRARY. 


“I have read with much pleasure and profit 
Laurie’s Life and Educational Works of Comenius. 
It ig surprising to see what a keen insight, he, more 
than two centuries ago, had into the vital principles 
of education, and what a practical grasp he had upon 
the philosophy of mental and mora! training and cult- 
ure. The book cannot fail to be suggestive and 
helpful to teachers who are seeking for light and 
guidance in their professional work. I most heartily 
commend it as an invaluable guide to progressive 
teachers.” — A. P. STONE, LL.D., Supt. Schools 
Springfield, Mass. 7 

Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 SOMERSET St., BosTON, MAss. 


are methods on which bad memories have been made 
into good ones, and will continue to be as long as the 
human mind continues to be what it is.” j 

M. L. HOLBROOK CO., 13 Laight St., N. Y. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 
DRAWING BROOKS ™ 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


O MANUFACTURERS 0 


PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS 


To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both lids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy and 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. oe have been adopted by the leading cities 
ped are pbeolutely indispensable to 

rn eaching of Form and Dr 
or catalogue and particulars, address 
BDQOATION AL co., 
’ ar t. 
79 WABASH AVENUE. 


BEST SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


MODERN PRIMARY READING, Part 1. 


Contains 48 pp. of reading matter for suppl 

use in Primary Schools, in connection with the Finc 
and Second Readers of any series. Bound in heavy 
manila, and sold for 6 cents per copy. $5.00 per 100 
copies. Send three 2-cent stamps for Sample copy. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


The Best Botanites. 

WOOD'S OBJECT LESSONS IN BOT- 
ANY. For beginners, “46 pages. 12mo, cloth. 
Price, for examination, $1.00. 

WOOD'S BOTANIST AND FLORIST. 
The best Field and Forest Botany. 447 pages. 
12mo0, % leather. Price for examination, $1.75. 

WOOD'S CLASS BOOK IN BOTANY. The 
Standard book, including all the Flora east of the 
Mississippi, north and south. Contains the best 
introduction to the morphology of plants. _Pre- 
sents about 500 species, more than any other single 
Flora. 832 pages. 8vo, 4% leather. Price for ex- 
amination, $2.50. 

WOOD AND STEELE’S FOURTEEN 
WEEKS IN BOTANY. For the Amateur, 
and an interesting and instructive reading book. 
12mo, cloth, Price, for examination, $1.00. 

WoOoD’s BOTANICAL APPARATUS. 
Consists of a Tin Trunk, 1644x114, sheets of ab- 
sorption (drying) paper, wire netting, knife, 
trowel, tweezers, lens, straps. and Wood’s Plant 
Record. Essential for Field Work. Price, $8.00. 

WOOD'’s PLANT RECORDS. Wood's Plant 
Record. Plain, 4to, cloth. Price, for examination, 
55 cents. Wood's Plant Record. With ~ King’s 
Check Tablet. Price, for examination, 55 cents. 
Morgan’s Plant Reeord. Price, for examination, 
40 cents. 

Send for returnable sample copies, address 

A. BARNES & CO. 

111 & 113 William St., NEW YORK. 


H. B. CARRINGTON, Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Boston. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


By PAUL BERT. 


“It makes the teaching of Elementary Science 
possible in the Common School, 


*,* Price List and Descriptive Catalogue free on 
application, 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 


0 
F, M. AMBROSE, 87 Franklin St., Boston. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. ¥. COLLIER, LL.D. 
i HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. = 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


CANTATAS FOR FLOWER TIME! 
sachers of Juvenile Singing Classes do not need 
whe told of the intense interest and enthusiasm 
which attends the bringing out of anew CANTATA, 
The following are new, bright, pretty, and easily 
given. Commence in time to prepare them. 


VOICES OF NATURE. Operetta. N. B. Sargent. 
FOREST JUBILEE BAND. N. B. Sargent. 
NEW FLORA’S FESTIVAL. Bradbury. 
Arranged by J. 
N or Cadets icnic. 
MERRY COMPANY, Gan Goo. 
Price of each book, 40 cts., or $3.60 per doz. 


The first two books are by a nature and music 
lover, who fills them with very sweet songs of birds, 
flowers, insects, ete. Flora’s Festival, doubled in 
size, and with minute directions, will surely be a suc- 
cess, aS will, in another way, the “ MERRY Com- 
PANY.” 


Our new edition of VOICES OF PRAISE, 
(40 ets., or $420 per doz.) by Rev. C. L. Hutchins. is 
cordially commended to all who wish a Sunday 
School Song Book of the highest character. 


Schools, Academies, and Seminaries are al- 
ways safe in adopting the carefully compiled School 
Song Books of Ditsonu & Co. We recommend for 
the higher schools, SONG GREETING (60 cts.). 
and BOVAL SINGER (60 cts.), for grammar 
schools, SONG BELLS (50 cts.), and for primary 
schools, GEMS FOR LITTLE SINGER 
(30 cents). 

Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


EASTER MUSIC 


A New Easter Service arranged by 


EBEN HE. REXFORD, 
ENTITLED 


FASTER MORNING 


Consisting of interesting and instructive Responsive 
Readings interspersed with new and pretty carols by 
GEO. F. ROOT, H. P. DANKS, 
PAOLO CAMPIGLIO and J. R. MURRAY. 


Murray’s Essential Lessons in English, - $ .75 
Murray’s Advanced Lessons in English, - - 


McElroy’s Essential Lessons in Etymology, 75 
Kellerman’s Elements of Botany, - - «= 1.25 
Baldwin’s Essential Studies in Ticsatere, 1.25 
Fenno’s Science and Art of Elocution, - = 1.25 
Fenno’s Favorites, No. 1, 2, 3, 4, each - -25 
Harrison’s French Syntax, - 2,00 


Dillard’s Exercises in Arithmetic, - - - 50 
Special prices for intro’n. Correspondence solicited 


CYCLOPADIAS. 


Every Home, School, and Office needs a 


Cyclopedia, which should be Reliable, Fresh as 
to information, and LOW IN PRICE. We 
can help you to the BEST at a saving of 
fully 40 per cent. Write for particulars, stat- 
ting how much you can afford to pay. 


Address 
BOX 2857, New York. 


HUGHES’ NEW WALL MAPS. 


The Tntest -- The Beat. 
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BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY Co.,, 

importers and Wholesale Educational Booksellers 
Joun A. BoyuxE, Manager, 

15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Send for catalogues, tt_ | gf Sts, uch, oF 60 cts, dozen by mall. postpaid 
JOHN E POTTER & co We also call attention tothe following 
PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA. BEAUTIFUL SERVICES 


with Carols, issued in former years : 
The Risen Christ, Easter Chimes, He Is Risen, 
The Easter Angels, The Story of the Resurrection. 
Price of each, same as for “EASTER MORNING.” 


Send for our complete list of Easter 
description. Sent free on application. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati 0 
And 19 East 16th Street, New York City.” 


SOWER. POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 

Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literatnre. 
Lioyd’s Literature for Litthe Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 

Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard's Constitution. 

Peterson’s Science. eow 


SCHOOL KEEPING: 
How to Do It. 


By HIRAM ORCUTT, LI..D. 
250 Pages. 75 Cents. 


Music of every 


Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


TESTIMONIAL. 
_ LITERARY WORLD:—Dr. Orecutt’s solid doctrines 
in regard to order, corporal punishment, study, ree- 
itation, health, morals, manners, and other points, 
are in marked and healthy contrast to much of the 
prevalent sentiment that is mistaken for pedagogy at 


the present time. 
Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


SEND TO 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
{9 Murray St., New York, 


For Circulars and Price-lists Maury’s Geographies 
Gildersleeve’s Latin, Venable’s ete. 


Physiology and Hygiene. 


tinued in publication. 


Women’s Christian Temperance Union, and 
Physiology to be taught in the public schools. 


versions of the Bible. 


Hclectic Hducational Series. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
ECLECTIC GUIDE TO HEALTH. — Scientific Temperance 


A revision and rearrangement of the popular ECLECTIC PHYSIOLOGY, which is still con- 
The effect of alcoholic drinks and narcotics on the human system is fully 
considered in connection with each division of the subject, to meet the requirements of the 


the laws in several States requiring Temperance 
190 pp., cloth. Profusely illustrated by engrav- 


ings, and full-page colored plates. Sample Copy and Iatroduction price, 60 cts. 
MORRIS’S SCRIPTURE READINGS. 


By Epw. D. Morris, Lane Theological Seminary. One hundred selections from the various 


For school purposes: Opening exercises, res ive readi 
ponsive ing, ete. 
Cloth, 244 pp. Introduction and Sample Copy price, 60 cents, 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, £8 °- 


C.F. STEARNS, N. E. Agent, 8 Hawley 8t., Boston, Mass. 
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